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CHAPTER XIX. 
6 BREAKING UP.” 


ACK again in Falkland Terrace! How strange, yet painfully 
familiar it seemed. . 

The three or four months which had elapsed since she left it 
were as so many ages to Marjory; and measured by the change 
they had wrought in her—the sobering, ripening effect they had 
produced—were, in truth, equal to years. She was surprised to find 
how much she missed Ellis during the short time which intervened 
between his departure and her own. She felt keenly that his 
intervention had often saved her from the irritating worry of 
Uncle Carteret. That distinguished dilettante was, however, so 
pleased to exchange his country place for hard cash, that at the 
last he grew somewhat gracious, and even bestowed upon Marjory 
some ancient books, “'Telemachus,” bound in calf, a stray volume 
or two of “ Rollin’s Ancient History,” a copy of “Childe Harold,” 
minus a few pages, nibbled by mice, and “Young’s Night Thoughts.” 
He also assured his grand-niece that he was glad he had been of 
use to her—that no doubt her residence with him would prove 
a mental stimulus which might help her to resist the bourgeois 
influence of her ordinary surroundings. 

Mrs. Carteret was very kind. She said she should miss Marjory’s 
pleasant reading aloud, and that she had been an agreeable and 
well-bred inmate; finally she bestowed on her a portemonnaie 
with some bright new sovereigns in its recesses. Poor Marjory was 
almost ashamed of herself for the solid comfort she felt in the 
possession of those bright gold pieces, but she knew she was going 
back to penury and prison, and money is always a powerful friend. 

Uncle and Aunt Carteret had decided to drive to the county 
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town, where the mayor and the authorities who managed the 
museum had invited the former to partake of luncheon and inspect 
the room set apart for the reception of his splendid gift. Thence 
they were to start for London, and Marjory, accompanied by Mrs. 
Carteret’s maid, was to join the train when it stopped at Market 
Gilston, with all the impedimenta of the travellers. 

As on the occasion of their arrival, a heavy, unexpected shower 
descended as they drove to the station, and as she had thought- 
lessly packed up her rain cloak, her thin dress and light jacket 
were soon wet through. No one noticed her condition, as the 
sympathetic Virginie went into a second-class carriage, so by the 
time Marjory, having parted with her relatives at Paddington, had 
rumbled in a slow four-wheeler all the weary way to Falkland 
Terrace, she was flushed and shivering, and could hardly keep 
her teeth from chattering, with a strange feeling of cold, which yet 
did not prevent her feeling feverish. 

Mr. and Mrs. Acland were just going to dinner when she arrived, 
and putting off her hat in the study, she joined them at once. 

“We were beginning to wonder what had become of you, 
Marjory,” said Mrs. Acland graciously, after greetings and 
inquiries had been exchanged. “But I told your father, that 
travelling with such staid people as Mr. and Mrs. Carteret, he 
might be sure you would be well looked after.” 

Marjory smiled to her father, and answered pleasantly, while she 
said to herself, “ Perhaps Mrs. Acland is going to be kinder ; if so, 
I will try and stay a little with my father and get him to notice 
and to know me, before I go away to seek my fortune.” 

*T think,” remarked Mr. Acland, “I think Marjory has grown 

since she was away, and she has quite a colour!” 

*‘ She is looking very well indeed!” said his wife. 

“T should think I have a colour,” cried Marjory laughing, and 
putting her hands to her cheeks. “I got a wetting to-day, and 
fear I have taken cold, for I am burning and shivering at once.” 

“‘ That is a pity, directly you come home too! You had better 
go to bed early, and have some gruel,” said Mrs. Acland. “It 
would be very unfortunate if you were laid up, supposing Mr. 
Carteret were to consent to take you abroad. I intend to call on 
Mrs. Carteret, and see what can be done in the matter.” 

** You may save yourself the trouble I am sure, J tried in vain.” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Acland facetiously. ‘ How was it that so 
charming a girl as you are, failed to fascinate the old gentleman ?” 

“Fascinating! Me?” exclaimed Marjory, perceiving the under- 
tone of sarcasm, but determined not to show she did. “It would 
take far greater powers of fascination than I possess to fascinate 
Uncle Carteret ; besides, he never held out any hope that he would 
keep me longer than while he wanted me in the country. He 
scarcely seemed pleased with what I did, and I really did my best.” 

“Come now, Marjory, tell the truth; did you never lose your 
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temper and give saucy answers?” asked Mrs. Acland, with a smile 
which stung her step-daughter. She retained her composure, 
however, though she was trembling with the fever that was gain- 
ing upon her. 

“T think I only answered him sharply once, and that was when 
he said something disagreeable about my father not caring for 
me and my mother being of higher birth; then I stood up for 
my own people, you may be sure; of course I know nothing of the 
family history.” Having dealt this blow, Marjory paused abruptly. 

Mrs. Acland looked at her, positively startled. Some remarkable 
change had taken place in this provoking girl. Formerly she was 
merely a passionate, insubordinate child whose efforts at resistance 
only tightened her chains, now she had suddenly reappeared, 
“clothed” with a tone of well-bred self-possession, and “in her 
right mind” as to her use of possible facts; this was a dangerous 
antagonist, to be relegated as soon as possible to a distance. 

Mr. Acland was, however, a good deal agitated. 

“This is a most unwarrantable assertion on the part of Mr. 
Carteret,” he said, “and I shall call him to account for it; I am 
not aware that I have failed in any duty tomy children. I should 
be inhuman if I preferred the younger to the elder, or the elder to 
the younger. Impartiality is my aim, and I think, Marjory, you 
must be aware that I have given you every advantage in my power, 
with justice to others—with justice to others.” 

“Tam sure you always intend to be kind,” returned Marjory in 
a low tone. 

Mrs. Acland marked the reservation, but kept silence. 

“T shall seek an interview with Mr. Carteret, and demand an 
explanation of his words,” reiterated Mr. Acland pompously. 

“You will make him very, very angry, but it can’t be helped. 
Do you know I feel so ill and giddy, I shall just go to bed.” She 
rose, glad to escape to the silence and darkness of her own room. 

Never had the sordid discomfort of that room seemed so miser- 
able. 

At the Priory her chamber was not luxurious. The furniture 
was old-fashioned, the hangings faded, but all was clean, neat and 
pleasant to the eye, while the outlook over the flower garden was 
delightful. Here, the sloping roof only allowed her to stand 
upright in the centre; an iron bedstead of the commonest descrip- 
tion, covered with that abomination, a coloured counterpane, a 
painted washstand, the paint worn off in patches, a much 
darned square of carpet, and a glass which required a large amount 
of paper stuffed between the frame and the supports to prevent its 
presenting the wooden back to those who would fain look at their 
own image. The window was innocent of curtains; indeed there 
was no means of fastening them to a window in the roof. 

It was not so much the actual discomfort as the extreme 


ugliness which helped to depress Marjory till she could not restrain 
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her tears. Was she going to he ill in that horrible room? If so, 
she must get well the best way she could; she would have little 
attention, and that grudgingly given. 

She made no attempt to unpack; indeed, one unsteady chest of 
drawers and a row of hooks on the wall was all the accommodation 
offered for bestowing her increased possessions, so Marjory got into 
bed as fast as she could, thankful to put out the light and lay her 
head on the pillow. 

But sleep was far from her eyes. Presently she heard some one 
ascending the garret-stair. Her door was opened and the voice of 
“Cookie” exclaimed : 

“Eh! in bed already! I’ve brought you a basin of gruel, Miss 
Marjory. Have you any matches?” 

“T got into bed without thinking of them.” 

** Ah, well, there’ll be some in the girl’s room. I'll get them!” 
Sounds of groping were heard, and cook returned with a light. 

How glad Marjory was to see her broad strong face; she could 
have hugged her. “Oh, thank you, Cookie, dear! It is so good 
of you to come up all this way.” 

“‘T wanted to see you, miss; it seems long since you was away. 
There, sup it up. It’s nice and hot and sweet; I put in some 
shreds of lemon peel to give it a flavour.” 

“Tam sure it is very good; sit down by me, Cookie. I don’t 
think I can hold the basin steady.” 

“Eh! but you are allof a tremble; stay, I’ll put a shawl round 
you, your hands is burning. How did you take cold?” 

Marjory told her. 

«Ah! there is nothing worse than sitting in wet clothes. I 
remember my eldest sister’s daughter, a bit of girl just your age, 
sat in wet things, took a bad cold, and just went out like the 
snuff of a candle. Can’t ye sup the gruel? I know I made it as 
smooth as silk.” 

“Tt is as nice as nice can be, but I cannot swallow it. It seems 
quite impossible! Stay a little with me, and I shall get to sleep ; 
a good night’s rest will make me quite right.” 

“Lie down then and I'll tuck you up; you'll not be fit to 
leave your bed to-morrow. Well, I suppose you have had fine 
times in the country. It’s dreary work coming back here to a 
garret like this.” 

“Yes, it was very pleasant at Langford Priory—quiet enough— 
but there were books and flowers and beautiful walks.” 

«* And no grand parties ?” asked cook, dissatisfied. ‘I thought 
you would have big dinners every other day. Two soups, two 
fishes, entrées, roasts, iced pudding, and all that. I thought 
maybe you’d bring me back a notion or two; for between you and 
me my hand is getting ‘ out’ here.” 

“We had no parties of that kind. I-was at one dance; it was 
delightful. Ishould like to go to one every night; at least I did 
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think so. At this moment Idon’t feel to care for anything. I 
am all over aches and pains, and so—so cold.” 

“You want a hot bottle td your feet ; I'll get one for you. It’s 
a pity you can’t take the gruel; and have you any word of Mr. 
Cranston ? ” 

“ Yes, I have seen him. He is well, and doing well; he is an 
architect, or going to be an architect; that is a man who builds 
beautiful houses, and churches, and things. He was doing work 
for a great nobleman.” 

“T knew he’d do well!” cried cook triumphantly. “ He isn’t 
made of the stuff that fails; he’ll be a great man yet. The house 
has just been an ’owling wilderness since you and the young 
gentlemen left. I’m thinking of leaving myself.” 

“Oh, Cockie!” murmured Marjory, who felt the good-natured 
woman’s talk a little overpowering. 

* Yes, I don’t feel as how I can stay. It’s not a bad place, nor 
is your step-ma a bad mistress. She’s orderly and economical, but 
she’s not stingy by no manner o’ means, and she knows how to 
treat a good servant; but somehow I never did take to her, and I 
say she hacted shameful to her own boy! A fine handsome fellow 
any mother might be proud of! She ain’t fond of you, Miss 
Marjory, any one can see that with halfan eye, and she don’t make 
things pleasant for you; at any rate I could forgive her better, 
for you ain’t her own, but Mr. Dick—such a real gentleman—— 
Well, T’ll not stop here keeping you awake. I'll just get you a hot 
bottle and a box of matches.” She took up the rejected gruel and 
departed, soon returning, somewhat breathless, with the promised 
hot bottle, which she put to her patient’s feet, re-tucking her up 
with great care. ‘There now, the candle and matches are on the 
chair beside you, and I’]] come and look after you myself to-morrow.” 

Marjory scarce heard what she said; she fell heavily asleep for 
a short time and then woke suddenly, palpitating with a vague _ 
terror, of she knew not what. 

It was a horrible night; she only fell asleep to dream, and wake 
to vivid consciousness of pain and distress. In her dreams she was 
generally flying wildly from Ellis, who pursued her with the expres- 
sion of cold unflinching cruelty she remembered in his face when 
she had seen him beat his dog, avd he was always on the point 
of overtaking her, with the object of hurling her down a deep 
precipice, along the top of which she was running. 

But morning came at last, and then the housemaid, who was 
sent to inquire what kept Miss Acland, brought so bad an account 
of her that Mrs. Acland herself ascended to the upper chamber, 
where Marjory tossed and turned, seeking in vain for a position 
where she might be at ease. 

‘You are very seriously unwell!” said Mrs. Acland in a tone 
of just displeasure. “It was unspeakably imprudent of you to 
leave yourself without a wrap in uncertain weather.” 
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“Tt was not uncertain. It had been fine all the morning, some 
heavy clouds came up just as we were leaving and then drenched 
us before we got to the station.” 

“ There is all the danger of its turning to something infectious, 
and then we shall have the expense of sending the children out of 
the house, to say nothing of a doctor’s bill, for you must see the 
doctor,” pursued Mrs. Acland. 

“You cannot bring the doctor here,” murmured Marjory, raising 
herself for an instant, to glance round the room. 

“ No, of course not! If would never do to drag Dr. Wells up 
this height, you must come down to the spare room.” 

There was an expressive silence, then Marjory said with an 
effort, “I don’t feel as if I could stand or walk.” 

“Then you must be wrapped up and carried,” returned Mrs, 
Acland, with decision. ‘ And I shallsee about it at once. Iknow 
the bed is aired, for I make Elizabeth sleep there occasionally.” 

Marjory did not reply, she was wishing her step-mother had 
delegated the task of keeping the bed aired to her, instead of 
Elizabeth, a little slavey, whose labours were divided between the 
kitchen and the nursery. 

She was quite willing, however, that she should be found by the 
family doctor installed in the sacred spare room. She did not wish 
that any slur should be cast on her father, and were she seen lying 
ill in that miserable garret, it would be to every one’s discredit. 
“He cannot, of course, go into the details of household manage- 
ment. 1 don’t suppose he knows what room I have. When I 
am well and feel up to it, I will try and find an opportunity of 
speaking to my father when he is alone, and then I shall be able 
really to judge whether he would be sorry if I left his house or 
not! If he does care a little bit about me, it would be a great 
comfort. I wonder if Mr. Ellis is really as fond of me as he thinks 
he is? Iam sure I would marry him, and get away from all this 
if he did not want to keep the marriage a secret; that would be too 
horrid ; and I do not see how it could be managed. Will he call, 
ashe said he would? How surprised Mrs. Acland will be; I must 
say something about him, in case he does come.” So mused 
Marjory as she lay, feeling very ill and helpless. She fancied it 
would be better and less puzzling if Ellis did not come; yet she 
was aware she would be disappointed if he did not; giving up, 
and being given up, are two very different things. 

But she felt drowsy and confused, nor could she follow any line 
of thought long or clearly. It seemed ages since Mrs. Acland 
proposed carrying her down-stairs, when nurse and the parlour- 
maid suddenly stood beside her bed, with blankets and a shawl. 

“Oh, Iam sure I can walk, if one of you will hold my arm; 
give me my slippers. Sarah, please go down-stairs before me, then 
I shall not see how steep they are.’ 

Though she once nearly fell, from giddiness rather than weak- 
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ness, Marjory reached the haven of the spare room safely, and felt 
thankful to be in a bed so much more comfortable than her own. 

By the time the doctor appeared on the scene, everything was 
in apple-pie order, and Marjory surrounded by all the niceties a 
sick room should have. 

After an interview with his-patient, the doctor descended to the 
dining-room to write his prescription and have a confidential talk 
with Mrs. Acland. 

“‘ Nothing in the least infectious, my dear madam, nothing, I 
assure you. But a severe chill, such as she has had, may lead to 
rheumatic fever, to, in short, many maladies; her nerves, too, 
seem irritable. Timely remedies, however, and your good care 
will, I trust, prevent serious mischief; you are not aware that 
the young lady has any mental anxiety ?” 

“ None whatever, so far as I know, but she is somewhat reserved, 
I may say sullen; you doctors are behind the scenes in so many 
families, that I do not mind admitting to you, that the position 
of a step-mother is not a bed of roses, even where young people 
are well disposed. I have not Miss Acland’s confidence.” 

“ Ah, very likely, very likely! But a woman of your character 
will win it, finally. There, my dear madam, the mixture every 
two hours, the febrifuge morning and night, and plenty of lemon- 
ade, not too sweet, a few spoonfuls of beef-tea, in the form of jelly, 
occasionally ; she will need little nourishment to-day, and I will 
look in in the evening, when I hope to find the pulse considerably 
lower.” 

Much impressed by Mrs. Acland’s words and manner, the doctor 
went on his rounds, and when, some time after, a little talk arose 
about Marjory having left her father’s house, Dr. Wells always 
declared that no girl could have had more tender and motherly 
care bestowed upon her than Mr. Acland’s eldest daughter. 

Youth, and a sound constitution, aided the doctor’s skill, and 
Marjory soon threw off her feverish symptoms. She was still 
very weak, and could not shake off the sense of depression which 
weighed her down. 

Mrs. Acland’s visits were not cheering, although she abstained 
from gbsolutely unpleasant or stinging speeches. She was sincerely 
anxious for Marjory’s complete recovery, that she might commence 
the operations necessary for putting her out of the house. 

For what long hours she used to lie alone, dreaming rather than 
thinking clearly ; never before had she realized how utterly isolated 
she was. Her school friends had been kind, but their letters 


had dropped off; the music teacher was married, and gone to live 
in a big seaport town ; Aunt Carteret had called to inquire for her, 
and written a nicely-expressed farewell note, previous to leaving 
town, so they, Marjory felt, had passed out of her life. There 
were left George, Dick and—Ellis. Of the dear boys she would 
probably never see much, and Ellis must be all or nothing, if 
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indeed he ever crossed her path again. What she wanted was a 
kind woman friend, older and wiser than herself, all the men in 
the world could not supply the place of a tender, large-hearted 
woman, to whom she could tell everything, as she never could to a 
man. Why had her own dear mother been taken from her? Oh! 
to lay her head on a mother’s shoulder and feel safe and at rest! 
how bitterly she wept over her own destitution, in the silence and 
solitude of her sick room. 

“Dr. Wells thinks you may go down-stairs to-morrow, in the 
afternoon, Marjory,” said Mrs. Acland as she came in for her anti- 
prandial visit. “Once you are regularly up and dressed, you will 
soon get on. I think Louise will be glad to begin her lessons again, 
she has had a long holiday.” 

‘** T suppose she was not let to come and see me.” 

“T thought it safer not, the atmosphere of a sick room is not 
very good for a child; you shall see her to-morrow. There has 
been a visitor for you to-day, a Mr. Vere Ellis.” 

“‘Oh, indeed!” returned Marjory, in as indifferent a tone as she 
could manage, but painfully conscious that she had fiushed to her 
brow. 

“Yes, I was rather puzzled when he was shown up, as you 
had never mentioned him.” 

“T was too ill to think of it. He is a sort of relation, you 
know.” 

“T know nothing about it; he did not say so,” fixing her eyes 
searchingly on Marjory. ‘“ He said he had only just come from 
Paris, where he had seen Mr. and Mrs. Carteret, and he thought 
you would like to hear of them.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course.” 

*<T suppose this Mr. Vere Ellis was a visitor at the Priory.” 

‘‘He was a good deal to-and-fro.” 

“It is rather remarkable, a man of his apparent rank and posi- 
tion, taking the trouble to call upon you.” 

“T do not see that,” cried Marjory ; “ he is a relation, at least I 
believe he is, and we were very good friends while he stayed in 
the house, I do not see, either, that he is anything so superior 
to myself.” 

“Ah, you have not, evidently, fallen in your own estimation.” 
Silence. Marjory, though dying to hear what Ellis had said, 
would not permit herself to ask a question respecting him. 

“‘T shall tell your father of this visit, Marjory.” 

‘‘ By all means; I suppose Mr. Ellis left a card for him.” 

“TI do not think he did!” 

“ Mr. Ellis is very remiss then.” This in a tone of superiority 
which amazed Mrs. Acland. 

“T fear Mr. and Mrs. Carteret spoilt you, Marjory! If they took 
a fancy to you, I wonder they sent you back on your father’s 
hands.” 
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“‘ Because, I suppose, they thought a father is always ready to 
welcome a daughter home again,” said Marjory, surprised at the 
steadiness of her own voice, when she knew she was on the verge 
of a flood of tears. 

Mrs. Acland did not answer immediately. Marjory was certainly 
less easily routed than of yore; she was cooler and more collected. 

“It is not always a matter of feeling ; people with a large family 
to provide for are influenced by graver considerations. It would 
have cost Mr. Carteret very little money, and done you a great, 
deal of good, had he taken you abroad with him for a couple of 
years. Pray did he make you no present for nearly four months’ 
service.” 

“Why, you know he and Mrs. Carteret gave me quantities of 
things before I was fit to be seen at the Priory.” 

Mrs. Acland frowned. “I mean at parting, you know what I 
mean.” 

“Oh, yes! he gave me some old books, ‘Telemachus’ and 
‘ Young’s Night Thoughts.’ ” 

“A valuable gift !” contemptuously. 

Marjory was tempted to let the question rest there; but she 
was too honest. 

“Mrs. Carteret gave me five pounds,” she added abruptly. 

“Oh, indeed! Then you can buy yourself a handsome winter 
dress, without drawing on your father’s purse.” 

“J intend doing so.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Acland rising, “it is almost dinner-time, I 
must leave you; I think you may come down to luncheon to- 
morrow; youcan return to bed early, but it is time you made a 
beginning. That Mr. Vere Ellis ”—Mrs. Acland liked to give her 
acquaintances their full names and titles—* said something about 
calling again, but he has to go out of town, so he probably will not 
have time.” 

“Very likely! If it puts him out at all he will not come.” 

It was the second day after Marjory’s reappearence at the family 
board ; being a fine Saturday afternoon, Mr. Acland had taken his 
wife and children for a drive to Hampstead. 

Marjory therefore established herself on the sofa in the little 
study opening on the garden, and began a letter to Dick, whose 
silence made her uneasy, till it occurred to her that he waited to 
hear that she was positively settled at home. 

Writing was rather a fatigue, but she got on slowly, pausing 
every now and then to lie back on the sofa and rest. 

She felt chilly too, though she had put on the warmest dress 
she possessed, a soft grey woollen stuff that fell into easy folds, and 
had further fortified herself by a wisp of creamy lace, given to her 
by Mrs. Carteret, round her throat. She was very pale, and her 
eyes looked large and brilliant, though rather sad ; she rang, and 
asked the servant to set light to the fire which was laid ready for 
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the evening ; after watching it for a few minutes the girl retired, 
only to return with a card, saying : 

* Will you see the gentleman, miss ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Marjory, feeling her heart beat hard and then stop, 
as Ellis walked in. The remembrance of his last words came 
back vividly to her, and brought the colour in a rush to her pale 
cheeks. 

“And you have been ill—really ill,” said Ellis, taking her hand 
in both his own and gazing at her gravely, intently. 

Marjory could hardly keep from tears, she was strangely agitated : 
“TI have really been ill,” with a faint smile, “and I feel ridicu- 
lously weak.” 

“ Sit down again; you tremble,” resumed Ellis, lifting her little 
writing-table away and drawing a chair beside her. “ Now, the 
stars in their courses have fought for me! I hear every one is out, 
and you will be able to tell me your history since we parted. I, 
too, have a good deal to say. It is heavenly to see you again!” 
he broke off abruptly. : 

“ And it is very good of you to say so,” returned Marjory, her lip 
quivering, for she was touched by the welcome warmth of his words 
and voice, after the indifferent coldness which had chilled her 
heart when she most needed sympathy. Why should she reject 
the love so freely offered, when no one else seemed to care about 
her ? 

‘“‘ Now you are here, I am glad!” she went on after a pause. 

“Thank you!” good-humouredly. “That means, you did not 
want me to come.” 

“J did—and I did not—you see I want to speak as truly as I can.” 

“You always do I firmly believe, but I, am not going to 
disturb you to-day with my own hopes and wishes. I see you are 
not equal to much worry and, so far, I fear I do worry you. Tell 
me about yourself. How came you to be ill, you, the very em- 
bodiment of health?” And Marjory told him. 

‘What selfish idiots old Carteret and his wife are, ” ejaculated 
Ellis, “ not to see vou were drenched! And since you were laid up, 
how has the step-mother behaved ? ” 

“Oh, I have been so miserable!” The words birst from her 
before she could check them. Ellis looked down steadily for an 
instant or two while she went on. “Ido not mean to say that I 
had not every thing I wanted, but no one cared for me, except 
poor Cookie, and she could not come up to me often. When Mrs. 
Acland used to come ani sit by me I got quite nervous ; I fancied 
that if she could kill me with her eyes and not be found out, I 
should never rise again, in this life at least; of course—” 
interrupting herself with a poor attempt to laugh—“ that was only 
when I was feverish—a mere sickly fancy.” 

“T am not so sure,” said Ellis in a low distinct tone. 

‘And my father, do you know, he never once came to see me.” 
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“T can hardly believe it.” 

“ Oh, I do not know what story she told him! I do think he 
would have come, if he had been let alone. If I ever see him 
without her, I shall ask him. I cannot bear to think she has put 
me out of his heart, but I fear—I fear she has.” Her voice was 
choked, and she had a hard struggle to maintain her composure. 

Ellis silently took her hand again, holding it with a soft pressure, 
but releasing it at her first movement of withdrawal. 

‘But I never do have a chance of seeing him! However,I am 
getting quite well, and in another week I shall speak to my father 
about getting something to do away from home.” 

“ Ah?” murmured Ellis interrogatively. 

“And what do you think of Mrs. Acland?” asked Marjory, 
after a brief pause. 

‘She is a handsome, shrewd, clever woman, and I rather fancy 
she has had a history. Where did your father pick her up?” 

Marjory told him all she knew. 

“ Well, my sweet Marjory, it would have been wiser if you had 
not declared war upon so potent a power as Mrs, Acland until 
you had measured your strength with hers.” 

“ At eleven or twelve one has not much forethought; besides, I 
could not help it. I was jealous of my father from the first.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes, then Ellis began very 

ently: 

“J said I would not worry you about myself, but I cannot 
keep my word. Grant that you do not love me now, do you not 
think a home with me would be preferable to the home you 
have ?” 

‘T have none,” murmured Marjory. 

“‘ True, and you are shamefully defrauded of your due. I must 
say your father has sacrificed you utterly. Why do you hesitate 
to be my wife ?” 

‘“‘ For one reason, because I do not see how it is you can love a 
girl who does not love you, and I ought not to let you sacrifice so 
much for me.” 

“ And your other reasons ?” 

“You know,” said Marjory shyly. 

‘“‘ Suppose I could go to your father to-morrow, ask his consent, 
and arrange for the wedding at St. George’s ?—joy-bells and 
favours—would you say yes?” 

“T think,” returned Marjory deliberately, “I should—I should, 
learn to love you, because you are good to me, and I never 
dreamed of caring for any one before. I never saw any one I could 
care for—only,” she paused, “I am half afraid of you; and when 
I think of that dog, it makes me doubt.” 

“What dog?” 

“The dog you beat.” 

Ellis burst out laughing. 
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“That is too absurd! Do you think I would beat you ?” 

“‘ N—no, but you might be cruel!” 

“You are unjust and illogical, Marjory! You say you do not 
wish me to make any sacrifice for you, yet you are ready to accept 
my ruin, which open marriage with you would be. My darling, 
don’t you see that if Iam your husband my career is yours. In 
my profession or calling, money is of the last importance ; a poor 
married attaché might as well retire from the combat at once. I 
look for help in more ways than one from old Carteret. I will not 
cut myself off from that. Inacouple of years I hope to have an 
appointment which may make me more independent, when we can 
throw off the mask— need I say how gladly? ” 

‘* But if only for so short a time, would it not be wiser to wait ?” 

“What ? and endure the separation, the knowledge that you 
were undergoing all the wretchedness your step-mother will heap 
upon you, all the minor miseries of a governess or companion’s 
life. No, Marjory, not for any amount of bliss at the end. Listen 
tome. Having just received my appointment, I have a couple 
of months’ leave; make up your mind, and return with me; trust 
to my management. No one shall know your whereabouts really, 
till it is too late to interfere, and I will undertake to bring your 
father to reason. Remember, you have virtually accepted me! 
just picture the life we can lead together.” And he went on to 
describe existence in Paris,in glowing terms, till Marjory felt her 
brain bewildered. ‘ You are so young,” he concluded, “a year or 
two of seclusion will only give you a chance of acquiring the 
knowledge and accomplishments which would fit you better to fill, 
and to enjoy, your position hereafter; and are you quite indifferent 
to the happiness you can bestow ? ” 

‘* But a secret marriage! Could one ever throw off the slur?” 
asked Marjory. 

“There would be no slur to throw off.” 

“Ts it not growing late? They will be back soon.” 

“ Ah, you want to get rid of me ?” 

“ No, but it would be awkward.” 

“Very well! When shall I see youagain? Here is my address, 
you will write if you want anything. In a few days I am going 
to Scotland, to shoot. I must see you again first. I must not 
forget to tell you Mrs. Carteret says she misses you much; old 
Carteret thinks he has heart disease, so he has, but not of thé 
right sort. They are thinking of settling in Rome as a permanent 
winter residence. Now, Marjory, I must leave you; think of all 
I have urged ; give yourself to me, and turn your back on coldness, 
and suppression, and worries, for I love you, my sweet one, more 
than it has ever entered into your heart as yet, to imagine, and I 
will not live without you.” 

He pressed a long tender kiss on her hand, and was gone. 

Marjory sat down and buried her face in the sofa cushion and 
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tried to reflect; for the first time she began to think of the 
possibility of marrying Ellis, but not in secret—no—unless her 
father was ready to throw her off; then she would, indeed be of no 
importance to any one, save the lover who importuned her so 
persuasively. 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘ NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE.” 


ONCE up and dressed, Marjory recovered rapidly, and Mrs. Acland 
soon discovered she was quite equal to the task of teaching the 
children. This was more irksome than ever; Louise, though still 
affectionate, and delighted to see her step-sister, had been much 
spoiled during her absence, and Herbert was always intolerable. 
However, from this species of slavery she was determined to free 
herself. 

Ellis had called again, but Mrs. Aciand was at home, and 
Marjory was amused to see that he bestowed most of his attention 
on her. He managed, however, at parting to press a note into 
Marjory’s hand, begging her to walk towards Hanover Gate alone, 
between two and four on any. one of the three following days, as 
he had something special to tell her. Marjory doubted, hesi- 
tated, and wrote to say she could not; that it would be useless, and 
would only give both pain. 

The following afternoon, which was damp and drizzling, a seedy- 
looking man rang and inquired if Mrs. Acland was at home. 
She had gone out, however, and would not be home till late. 

The seedy man departed, and some ten minutes after, Ellis 
presented himself and was admitted. 

Marjory was half-flattered, half-scared, by this bold perseverance. 
Ellis did not stay long. “I go North to-morrow,” he said, “ but 
I could not leave without seeing you; I want to know what you 
are doing or going to do.” 

“Tam acting unpaid governess to my little brother and sister 
at present, but I intend proposing to advertise for an engagement 
and to relieve my father of one burden. If I see that he is sorry, 
it will not alter my intention, but it will comfort me. ” 

“‘ And suppose he jumps at the scheme ?” 

“ Well, then I do not care what becomes of me.” 

“Tf, then, there is no one else to give you any love, you may 
accept mine.” 

“Tam half inclined to say I will; but certainly not, if I see I 
am still dear to my father, and I think—I hope—I am.” 

“Then I will wait your decision,” said Ellis, after a minute’s 
thought. “I shall be in town again in a few weeks, and then 
you must decide. Marjory, you have it in your power to mar my 
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life, or make it; perhaps you exercise the same power over your 
own. Do not thoughtlessly cast me from you.” 

Marjory did not speak; her bosom heaved, the tears stood in 
her eyes. ‘Ido not knowhow to decide,” she exclaimed, pressing 
her hands together. “I have nothing to guide me save my own 
instincts, and they are against you, yet—yet, I do not like to 
think I shall never see you again.” 

“Then bind me to you for ever,” whispered Ellis. “But I will 
not press you, I will ask your final answer when I return; once I 
have your consent all will be easy, trust to me. I must leave 
you, for I have much to do; I never thought it would cost me 
such a pang to part, even for a few days, from any human being; 
think of me, longing, waiting, hoping for you. Good-bye, Marjory.” 
He pressed her hand to his heart, and left her, more anxious, more 
uncertain than ever, almost wishing she could love as he did, for 
then doubt would be gone. 

For a few days Marjory watched eagerly for an opportunity of 
speaking to her father when he was alone, but in vain; Mrs. 
Acland never gave her a chance. Marjory watched his manner 
his voice, with keenest observation, striving to find out if he 
cared for and noticed her. He was tranquil and undemonstrative, 
showing cordiality only to his younger children. He answered 
Marjory civilly, if she spoke to him, but rarely addressed her of 
his own accord. 

This time of waiting and watching was cheered by a letter from 
George, written from the Cape in the highest spirits. The young 
invalid son of the great shipowner ‘had singled him out and 
quite made a companion of him. He undertook to show him 
some sport when they got to Madras, as they were to make a short 
stay there, and he (Charles Rennie) was so much better that he 
felt up to shooting a tiger. Even this satisfactory communi- 
cation did not rouse Marjory from her increasing gloom and 
uneasiness ; she felt she was at a turning-point in her life; should 
she go to the right hand or to the left ? 

Ellis’s carefully restrained passion, his considerate tenderness, 
had begun to impress her; would any one else ever love her so 
much ? 

At length, finding it useless to attempt a private interview 
with her father, unless, indeed, with Mrs. Acland’s knowledge 
and assistance, she strung herself to the humiliating effort of 
asking it. 

“JT have been thinking about my future,” she said abruptly to 
her step-mother one wet afternoon as she sat at needle-work with 
that lady. “I should like to do something to maintain myself; I 
am not fit for much, but I might teach children, or be a companion, 
or something.” 

‘It is a very proper idea, Marjory ; would you like me to speak 
to your father about it ?” 
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*‘T should like to speak to him myself, and alone, if you will 
give me the opportunity,” returned Marjory bluntly. 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish,” with a bland smile, “though I 
cannot see the object of a private interview; your father will tell 
me all that passes between you.” 

“No doubt; still I should like to see my father alone.” 

“ Very well, do not worry him this evening, after the fatigue of 
business; say your say to-morrow morning.” 

“There is so little time then.” 

“ Nevertheless, it will be better when your father is fresh.” 

Marjory could say no more. She felt that she was really in her 
step-mother’s hands, but she had done her best. 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was over Mrs. Acland rose 
ostentatiously, saying, “ Marjory wishes to have a few words in 
private with you,” and left the room. 

“ Well, make them as few as possible,” and Mr. Acland looked 
unmistakably nervous as he spoke. 

This pressure drove poor Marjory’s ideas and intentions into 
the blankest confusion; the little speech she had composed with 
a view to testing her father’s feelings vanished. 

*‘ |—I—wish to do something for myself; I don’t like living any 
longer at your expense, so will you consent to my putting an 
advertisement in the Times ?.” 

“ An advertisement for what ?” 

“For a situation as governess, or companion, or—or housemaid, 
or anything,” cried Marjory, firing up. 

“Yes, you may; if youare discontented with your home you had 
better leave it, and learn its value when you have roughed it 
elsewhere. But you need not delay me to talk on this subject ; 
you have a more efficient adviser in your mother.” 

“ Mother!” repeated Marjory, bursting into passionate tears. 
“T have no mother; I have lost both father and mother.” 

“TI greatly fear, Marjory, your ungoverned temper will destroy 
your success and happiness in life. You might have the kindest 
and wisest of mothers, and an attached father, but your head- 
strong nature rejects both. I cannot allow you to mar the comfort 
of my home, the—the repose of my excellent wife. It is better you 
should leave us, at any rate, till you can live at peace with her. 
Consult Mrs. Acland as to the details of your plan, and be guided 
by her.” 

“Very well,” returned Marjory, with sudden composure, though 
her voice was still unsteady and her eyes wet. “I have your 
consent and will act as best Ican. I don’t think you can be as 
indifferent to me as you seem ; I do not deserve it.” 

“Really, Marjory, really—” began Mr. Acland, in a more natural 
tone, but Marjory left the room without seeming to hear him. 

She was outwardly very quiet for the rest of the day ; she settled 
herself to write her advertisement in the deserted school-room, 
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but even the memories evoked by that melancholy abode did not 
call forth any further fits of weeping, she felt that she was really 
beginning life, and her spirit rose to the occasion. Already she 
felt half emancipated. At luncheon she told Mrs. Acland that 
she was going out, to leave her advertisement at a stationer’s in 
the neighbourhood, as her father approved her project. “I shall go 
to Shoolbred’s afterwards,” she added; “their autumn sale is 
oing on, and I want a dress, and many things.” 

Mrs. Acland was struck by her tone. ‘“ Pray, do you expect us 
to pay for whatever you choose to order ?” 

“Certainly not; I have my own money, and do not intend to ask 
my father for anything.” 

“T am glad to hear it! You must not expect, however, that an 
engagement will fall into your mouth the moment you ask for one.” 

“T do not, Mrs. Acland.” 

The next week was feverishly busy and anxious. On Marjory’s 
return home from her expedition to the news agent, she found the 
housemaid in the act of transporting her belongings from “the 
spare room” to the garret. It was an additional stab, but she 
determined to take no notice, and in this eyrie she passed hours, 
diligently working to have her wardrobe in order for a sudden 
summons, and thinking as diligently, revolving the perpetual 
questions: Shall I? Shall I not? Would Ellis reappear before 
she actually left her home, and, if he did, what possible plan could 
he devise by which their marriage could be kept secret from her 
own people? Dare she trust him? Was it worth while dragging 
on ar unloved, unlovely life, when warmth and colour and tender- 
ness were to be had for the taking ? 

At last her modest little advertisement appeared; she thought 
she had devised it cunningly, but it looked wofully insignificant 
amid the crowd of “ Want Situations,” which filled the mighty 
columus of The Times. 

Mrs. Acland’s eagle eye quickly detected it, and she read it aloud 
at breakfast with a slightly scornful accent, which thrilled Marjory 
with painful indignation. ‘ Not very striking, Marjory. I am 
afraid you will get no replies; you would have done better to let 
ave apply to the Governesses’ Institution ; I know the superintendent 
a little.” 

“T prefer to try myself first.” 

“ Very foolish indeed,” said Mr. Acland with melancholy em- 
phasis ; but did not pursue the subject. 

In the afternoon, Marjory, with a sinking heart went to see if 
there were any answers for“ M.A.” Alas! there were none; nor 
the next day; the six and sixpence she had expended in the hope 
of finding independence was lost ! 

The third morning she had hardly hope enough to pay another 
visit to the agent. But lo! a neat-looking letter, with a handsome 
seal, awaited her. “” 
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Only a sense of propriety restrained her from flying back at full 
speed, as she would not open it till safe in the shelter of the old 
schoolroom. There, with breathless impatience, yet carefully 
avoiding any injury to the imposing seal, she extracted the letter. 
It was framed in the usual style of such a reply, and informed 
M. A. that the writer wished for a cheerful young person, who could 
read aloud pleasantly and give some instruction to a boy of nine 
years old, who was a cripple and in delicate health; that as the 
engagement was an easy one the writer could not offer more than 
thirty pounds a year, with travelling expenses, should the family 
go abroad, as was theirintention. A speedy reply, with references, 
was requested ; this communication was signed Jean Morrison, and 
bore the address, Craighall, by Strathlogan, L—shire. 

“ Thirty pounds a year, seven pounds ten a quarter!” thought 
Marjory. “I ought to be able to save money out of that; I may 
grow quite fond of the poor boy!” and Marjory swiftly ran up a 
splendid castle. Then the thought, “ What will Mr. Ellis say if I 
am gone before he comes back? Will he follow me? It would 
be dreadful if he did; it would seem strange! I think I must 
write and tell him. What will Mrs. Acland say ? I wish she would 
come in. I will not answer, till I have shown this letter to my 
father.” 

After trying to settle to needle-work in vain, Marjory took out 
a letter she had received from Dick, and wrote a long reply, touch- 
ing on all topics save one, the most important. Dick, on his side, 
had written very fully; he seemed to enjoy pouring out all his 
hopes and plans. He was anxious, he said, about Brand, who was 
evidently unwell. He (Brand) was afraid he should be obliged 
to give up the work he had undertaken in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, and get away south, which would be a great loss to 
him, as he was well paid and interested in what he was doing. 

“‘T wonder what George and Dick would say, if they knew Mr. 
Ellis wanted to marry me. They would hardly believe it. But, 
oh! how vexed they would be if I married clandestinely, I should 
never bear to look at them unless—unless—” here she broke off 
the thread of her thoughts, and applied herself to her letter. 


* * * * * 


“ Marjory has absolutely had an answer to her advertisement,” 
said Mrs. Acland, coming in to her husband’s dressing-room that 
evening. “She will show it to you after dinner ; now be advised by 
me, dear, do not make a fuss about her, she is disposed to try her 
strength with me. Itseems a very good chance, this offer she has 
had, let her go; we can always recall her, and she is so de- 
termined in her opposition to me since her return, that I think, in 
justice to your wife, without any ill-feeling towards your daughter, 
you are bound to show acertain amount of displeasure ; she thinks 
you will not like to let her go, but there is really no hardship in 
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it; girls much better off than Marjory like to earn their own 
»ocket-money, and relieve their parents.” 

“Still,” said Mr. Acland, ‘I do not like letting her go, though 
she is insubordinate and troublesome. However, what you say is 
just, and I will not make a fuss about her. But I depend on you, 
my love, to make careful inquiry respecting the people who have 
answered Marjory; the child must not run any unnecessary risk.” 

“Trust to me,” returned Mrs. Acland confidently. ‘ I am as 
anxious about her as you can possibly be, only she must not see it.” 

Thus fore-armed, Mr. Acland read the letter presented to him 
unmoved, while Marjory watched him with eager eyes. 

“ Strathlogan—um! the post town, I suppose. This is not a bad 
offer, Marjory; you cannot expect a high salary, as you are neither 
highly educated nor accomplished.” 

“Tam quite aware of that,” cried Marjory. 

“Tf, therefore,” resumed Mr. Acland, clearing his throat, “ you 
wish to leave your home, you might as well try this place.” 

“Do you wish me to stay in my home, father ?” asked Marjory, 
and there was a touch of pathos in her voice. 

“T wish to leave you perfectly free,” he returned calmly; ‘do 
what seems best in your eyes; it is better you should feel your own 
way. Mrs. Acland will, I am sure, give you all the assistance in her 
power, and I will pay for your journey.” 

“Then I will write my reply to-night,” said Marjory, bearing 
up bravely under her father’s indifference. ‘The sooner the 
matter is settled, the better.” 

*‘ That was well done,” remarked Mrs. Acland as Marjory left 
the room; “if she only stays a few months and then returns to us, 
it will be a wholesome discipline.” 

Mr. Acland did not reply. 

The correspondence with Mrs. Morrison continued satisfactorily ; 
she professed herself contented with the reference offered by 
Marjory to the clergyman whose church she attended; finally, she 
wished Miss Acland could make arrangements to come to Craighall 
on the twenty-second of October; the nearest station was 
Strathlogan, where a carriage should await her. 

Marjory felt that her fate was fixed. The twenty-second was 
only a week off. Ought she to let Ellis know ? He hadalmosta 
right to be warned of her movements; she could not make up her 
mind to write to him ; it would look like asking him to interfere. 
She held her hand, therefore, contenting herself with sending a 
few lines to Dick, telling him of her approaching departure. 

Mrs. Acland had accused her one day, before her father, of 
carrying on a correspondence with “that boy Dick,” and Marjory 
had at once acknowledged it, had given a short account of their 
meeting, and of Dick’s promising prospects, suppressing only 
Brand. 

Mr. Acland said he was pleased to hear he was getting on, and 
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for his own part believed he would succeed. Mrs. Acland added in 
a doubtful tone she was sure she hoped so, and no more was said 
on the subject. Mr. Acland had no objection evidently to his 
daughter holding communication with his step-son. 

Now all things were settled. Mrs. Morrison mentioned in her 
final letter that they would be going to Edinburgh in a few days, 
previous to proceeding abroad. This rejoiced Marjory. “ Abroad” 
sounded vaguely delightful; in short, had it not been for the 
complications with Ellis, she would have felt brave and com- 
paratively cheerful about this her first plunge into the wild waters 
of the world; but the idea of his possible pursuit disturbed and 
unhinged her. It was over a fortnight since she had seen him; 
would he fulfil his threat, his promise to seek her again ? 

The third morning before Marjory was to set forth on her first 
venture, was bright and crisp. She had gone out to do some last 
remnants of shopping for herself, and a few commissions for Mrs. 
Acland, who was busy preparing for her husband’s departure by a 
night train to Wales, where he had been summoned by an old 
client, whose health would not permit of his coming up to town. 

It was rather an unusual event for Mr. Acland to leave home, 
and Marjory felt anxious and curious to see how he would part 
with her. Surely at the last he would show some tenderness for 
his eldest daughter? “I suppose,” she thought, “when I was a 
little thing, he was as fond of me as he is now of Louise and 
Herbert. If a father can change so much, who can one depend 
on?” 

Mrs. Acland had completed her preparations, and sat down in the 
dining-room to read the morning paper until the early dinner was 
ready. She was in a placid mood; things were prospering with 
her. Once Mr. Acland was accustomed to the idea of Marjory 
earning her own bread, there was little need of her ever crossing 
their threshold again, or at least only on very rare occasions. 
“Then the girl may marry, she looks pretty, or rather attractive 
at times; that might be troublesome, however, and cause a dis- 
agreeable examination into affairs. I wonder what brings that 
man Ellis here? It must be some fancy for Marjory, but he is too 
cool and experienced a man of the world to think of marrying 
her. Well, I suppose she must learn to take care of herself, as 
others have learnt. She has a hundred advantages J never knew; 
had I been brought up as she has been, how differently I should 
have acted, and yet the chit doubts me. She has been ten times 
more scornful since she returned from the Priory. I must warn 
her ae not to let her cuddle and cry over him when he goes 
to-night.” 

line, the front door bell rung sharply. 

“Ts the drawing-room fire alight ? That may bea visitor,” said 
Mrs. Acland to the servant who was laying the cloth. 

“Yes, ’m,” she replied, glancing through the window. “It’s a 
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gentleman, ’m,” and she hastened to admit him, soon returning to 
announce, “ Mr. Ellis.” 

“Oh! very well, let the children have their dinner without me. 
I do not think Miss Acland will be in yet awhile.” 

Having looked quickly but carefully in the glass, to see that 
her dainty morning cap was perfectly straight, her lace cravate 
duly arranged, she went up to receive her visitor with a very 
thoughtful expression. 

“You will, I hope, excuse me for presenting myself at so early 
an hour,” said Ellis, “but I was anxious to see you and Miss 
Acland, as I was commissioned to call.” 

“Tam very glad to see you; pray sit down. Marjory is out. 
Has she told you she is going away from home ?” 

“Miss Acland has never honoured me with a letter,” returned 
Ellis as he took a seat facing Mrs. Acland, “and it is of more 
importance that I should speak to you than to her.” 

“Indeed!” Mrs. Acland waited for him to go on, thinking that 
although not good-looking he had a fine strong face and most 
distinguished manners, superior to those of any man she had ever 
met before, except perhaps her first husband’s, whose memory was 
always distasteful to her. 

“Though I did not hear it from Miss Acland,” resumed Ellis, 
‘“‘T know from another source that she is going to some friends of 
mine—or I should say acquaintances, and I promised to call and 
tell you something about them.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Acland again, fixing her eyes on his face 
with a keen watchful expression. 

“ Well,” resumed Ellis, “ Mrs. Morrison is exceedingly respect- 
able. She keeps her eldest son’s house, she has also a daughter 
and a little boy, very much younger than his sister. I do not 
say they are of the highest class of gentry, but they are of the 
higher class of farmers, and I think Miss Acland might be very 
comfortable with them. I had their shooting some years ago, and 
again this autumn.” ; 

“Tt is rather remarkable your knowing them,” said Mrs. Acland 
slowly. 

“Yes, it is remarkable,” he returned. 

“Of course Mr. Acland and myself are most anxious that Mar- 
jory’s surroundings should be all that is refined and respectable.” 

‘‘T suppose so, as you allow her to leave your house.” 

“JT understand your tone, Mr. Ellis. In justice to myself I 
must say that Marjory leaves us by her own distinct desire. 
She could stay at home if she chose, but I must admit that I 
should be more than mortal if I opposed her desire to go. She 
has destroyed the peace of our home, and tried to set my husband 
against me.” 

“These are grave charges,” said Ellis with a smile; “I am not 
surprised at your being glad to get rid of such an inmate.” 
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There was a short pause—then Mrs. Acland bent her eyes on 
the ground, and said carelessly, “ Probably you find her interesting.” 

“T confess Ido. She is not a common character, and without 
disparagement to either of you, I can imagine you would be 
happier apart.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Acland, raising her eyes suddenly to her 
visitor’s with a peculiar smile, “ you think it would be an act of 
pure philanthropy to assist in separating us?” 

“ Perhaps,” returned Ellis, looking steadily at her. 

‘Tf I were assured of Marjory’s welfare,” resumed Mrs. Acland 
in a bland tone, “for, believe me, I am her sincere well-wisher, I 
confess I should not regret anything that would remove her to a 
distance, but of course I should like to know she was happy.” 

“Of course, my dear Mrs. Acland ; and suppose this engagement 
led to the accomplishment of both these objects? You would not 
permit too minute inquiries to interfere with your very natural 
desire? Suppose this engagement led to a prolonged residence 
abroad, and the consequent relief of her father from the cost and 
trouble of her maintenance, he would not, I presume, make any 
opposition? He would leave correspondence to you ?” 

“T should take care of that,” said Mrs. Acland with a peculiar 
gleam in her eyes. 

“T ask, because some of the party intend sojourning on the 
Continent, and taking Miss Acland with them.” 

“So Mrs. Morrison mentioned. I think such an arrangement 
might be very satisfactory, especially if you, a relative, know that 
these are thoroughly respectable people—that her protectors or 
protector, would be kind and considerate.” 

“Of that I am quite sure. Then Miss Acland goes to Mrs. 
Morrison with full permission to make what arrangement she likes 
as to her remaining with the family during their proposed 
residence abroad ?” 

“Yes, I think you may consider her perfectly free.” 

Mrs. Acland’s eyes met those of Ellis, and they looked at each 
other in expressive silence. 

Then Mrs. Acland turned hers away and said with a slight smile, 
“I suppose it is not improbable you may see Marjory occasionally 
when abroad ? ” 

“Far from improbable,” returned Ellis emphatically. 

“That is a great relief to my mind.” 

“When does Miss Acland start for the North?” 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

“« And travels alone, I presume ? ” 

“She does; she must learn to take care of herself, as she volun- 
tarily abandons her—her home.” 

“T have no doubt she will find some one able and willing to 
take care of her,” replied Ellis, rising. “ I fancy we perfectly under- 
stand each other’s sincere desire to promote your step-daughter’s 
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happiness. I shall not say good-bye, however; if you permit, and 
Miss Acland is disposed to accept the proposition, I will call to- 
morrow, and take her to see the studio of a friend of mine whose 
pictures are worth looking at. Is one o’clock too early ?” 

‘*‘ Not at all,” exclaimed Mrs. Acland readily. ‘ You are very 
good to trouble about Marjory; it will cheer her up to go out 
with you, for I expect she will be rather doleful after parting 
with her father, he is going away to-night.” 

“Going out of town? Ah, I hope he will have fine weather. 
Good morning, Mrs. Acland.” 
* * * * * 

Marjory was considerably surprised, and more agitated than she 
cared to admit even to herself, when Mrs. Acland informed her 
of Ellis’s invitation to visit his friend’s studio. He had not given 
her up yet; it was, on the whole, comforting to know there 
was one person who thought of her; she at once determined to 
accompany him and hear what he had to say. 

“‘ Mr. Ellis seems to take an interest in you, Marjory,” said Mrs. 
Acland. ‘ He knows something of these Morrisons, and says they 
are very good sort of people.” 

“That is fortunate,” said Marjory; “I will go and finish my 
packing, soas to be free to-morrow, but you will be sure to call me 
down before my father goes.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

Mr. Acland came back early, in order to take a hasty dinner 
before starting. He found everything in readiness, and his wife 
awaiting him in a state of the most amiable solicitude about his 
comfort, and regret for the fatigue a night journey would entail. 

They had some pleasant confidential.talk as she ministered to 
his wants at dinner, and she assured him she had made the most 
careful inquiries respecting the character of the lady to whom 
Marjory was going, and that everything was satisfactory; but 
somehow she omitted to mention the visit she had had from Ellis. 

At last Marjory’s intently-listening ears caught the sound of 
the nursery bell, and she ran down-stairs rapidly, distancing 
Louise and Herbert, who were also descending. 

Mr. Acland was standing in the hall in his over-coat, his wife 
held his hat and woollen scarf, Sarah had just taken up his port- 
manteau and was carrying it through the door; Marjory’s heart 
was very full. 

“T shall not see you again, my dear father,” she cried, throwing 
her arms round his neck and bursting into tears, “not for a 
long, long time! Are you sorry to let me go? Will you answer 
if I write to you? Do you care a little—a very little for me ?” 

If Mr. Acland was touched by this impetuous appeal he, no 
doubt, thought it wiser to conceal his feelings. 

* You ought not to put such a question,” he saidtestily. “The 
best proof of your affection will be to control your temper and 
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learn common sense ; of course I have a proper regard for all my 
children ; I am too busy a man to be a correspondent, but I shall 
always answer you in any matter of importance; be wise and 
cultivate kindly relations with—with your excellent step-mother, 
and—I am somewhat pressed for time!” He pushed her gently 
away, saying, “Good-bye, Marjory, cultivate self-control;” then 
he held out his arms to the younger ones, “Come, my little 
darlings,” he cried, “ come, kiss father, he will not see your bright 
faces to-morrow.” 

‘Marjory stood for an instant as if petrified, then catching sight 
of a somewhat peculiar smile on Mrs. Acland’s face, she turned and 
fled away to her own room, with a sore and bleeding heart. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE DIE IS CAST. 


Wuewn Ellis reached Falkland Terrace next morning he was 
received by Mrs. Acland alone. He cast a quick questioning 
glance round the room, which did not escape her notice. 

“ Marjory will be here directly,she said with a soothing smile. 
“She has gone to put on herhat. I assure you I feel quite obliged 
to you for taking her out this morning ; she is in the doleful dumps 


because her father was not in sufficient agonies of grief at parting 
with her last night; you would not imagine Marjory a senti- 
mentalist.” 

“JT do not pretend to fathom the depths of Miss Acland’s 

‘ character,” returned Ellis abruptly and conscious of an inclination 
to snub the speaker, to whom he felt a decided dislike, “ but at 
her age the emotions are generally strong, and no doubt she felt 
it might be a long time before she would see her father again.” 

‘* How long, is probably better known to you than to me,” said 
Mrs. Acland with a bold peculiar look. 

“‘ What a she-devil,” thought Ellis. ‘She would send that poor 
child to any fate provided she got rid of her,” and while he thought 
Marjory came in. 

She had put on her new dress and hat to do honour to the 
future ambassador, and the prevailing colour, deep red toned 
down with black, suited her well; she looked pale, paler than 
Ellis ever saw her before, her eyes seemed larger than usual and 
had a distressed expression, but her manner was composed and 
still; she showed none of the flitting blushes and shy impetu- 
osity which had at first attracted him. 

“You are very kind to come for me,” she said in a low but 
distinct voice as soon as they had greeted each other. “I should 
like to see your friend’s pictures. I am quite ready.” 

“Let us go then. I wish you good morning, Mrs. Acland, and 
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good-bye, as I leave town almost immediately and shall not have 
the pleasure of seeing you again.” 

“T daresay not,” said Mrs. Acland with a cordial smile. “IJ 
suppose, Marjory, I may expect you when I see you! Mr. Ellis will 
take good care of you.” 

Marjory made no reply, and followed by Ellis, went silently 
down-stairs. 

As soon as they were out of doors he hailed a hansom, and they 
rolled rapidly away towards his friend’s studio in Kensington. 

“You are unhappy ?” said Ellis. 

“T generally am, but do not speak of it now, or I shall not be 
fit to be seen when we arrive.” 

“ After you have looked at Vigors’ pictures I have a good deal 
to say to you, till then we will talk of something else,” and he 
went on to describe, lightly and amusingly, how he became 
acquainted with the painter they were going to see, hoping to 
divert his companion’s thoughts till they reached their destination. 

Even the unusual circumstance of paying a visit under the escort 
of Ellis did not disturb Marjory on this memorable occasion. 
Her mind appeared to be pre-occupied, to the exclusion of the 
present ; still the studio, with its draperies, its bits of art pottery, 
and armour, curious weapons, and a few pieces of Venetian glass, 
surprised and delighted her, though it was simple enough, com- 
pared to the costly sanctums of more successful and established 
artists. 

“T have brought a young cousin of mine to see you and your 
works,” said Ellis; “she is very fond of pretty things, and I want 
to cultivate her taste for art.” 

“Tam much flattered that you should think my poor studio 
worth a visit,” said the artist with a low how, as he laid aside his 
palette. “I haven’t much to show you at present, having not yet 
had any of my pictures back from the provincial exhibitions ; 
indeed I hope not to see them again.” 

He was a short, broad man with wild red hair and huge moustaches. 

“ What a lovely place!” cried Marjory, carried out of herself as 
she looked round. “It is like getting into another world to come 
here.” 

Then Vigors began to display his pictures, and entered into a 
discussion of the subject on which he was then working, and the 
best mode of treating it; then they talked of events and people 
all strange to Marjory, while she went softly to and fro, gazing 
her fill, and now and then asking a few questions. 

The artist was evidently interested by her intelligent ignorance, 
if such an expression be permitted, and admired her too, Ellis 
perceived. 

** Does Miss Acland live in London?” he said at length. ‘For 
if she is within reach, I should be tempted to ask a great—an 
enormous favour.” 
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“ From me?” returned Marjory. 

“ Yes, I would implore a few sittings; Miss Acland,” turning 
to Ellis, “ has exactly the face, the expression, the tout ensemble, 
I want for a picture I am thinking of, a scene from the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ Glivia and the Squire in the Vicarage Garden.” 

There was an instant’s silence. Ellis knit his brows. Marjory 
flushed up to the roots of her hair, and then grew paler than before. 

“T leave London to-morrow,” she said, and then became quite 
silent. 

Soon Ellis declared that. they had kept Mr. Vigors long enough 
from his work, and in taking leave observed, “ If you will allow me, 
I will show Miss Acland that wonderful head of a monk you picked 
up at Sienna. It is in the dining-room, I think; do not trouble 
to come, I know my way, and we need disturb you no longer.” 

To this the artist agreed so readily that a more experienced 
person than Marjory might have suspected mutual understanding. 

“ This way,” said Ellis, leading her up a narrow dark stair to a 
comfortable, mellow-looking room, smelling strongly of tobacco. 
The light of the declining sun struck strong and golden on a 
striking picture of an emaciated head in a monk’s cowl. 

“Stand here, you will see better,” said Ellis, closing the door. 
*‘ Now you have seen it I want all your attention myself; no one will 
interrupt us here. I have thought and schemed for this interview ; 
it must be final and decisive.” He drew forward a large easy chair 
in which Marjory obediently sat down, her eyes fixed on him with 
an expression, half fear, half expectancy ; she made no reply. 

**T said you seemed unhappy,” he continued, taking his place on 
a low ottoman beside her. “ Will you not tell me if anything 
fresh has occurred to distress you ?” 

“Nothing very unusual,” returned Marjory slowly, “only I 
have been foolish enough to take it to heart, or rather it seems to 
have stilled my heart and made it stronger. You know I have 
found an engagement in Scotland ? ” 

“So Mrs. Acland told me.” 

‘“‘T start to-morrow morning all alone, and when my father was 
going away last night I thought I must hug him, and get him to 
say he loved me, and was sorry to let me go. I forgot Mrs. Acland 
—forgot there was any one looking on—and threw my arms round 
his neck sobbing like—like a fool; but it was no use. He turned 
from me to caress Louise and Herbert. I do not grudge his love 
to them, poor things, but—but he might have a /ittle for me!” 
Ellis silently took her hand, which she left in his grasp. 

“Take my love instead,” he murmured. 

* But one’s father—one’s own father! It is too terrible to lose 
his love because a stranger has come between you. However, I 
have given him up, I must learn to be self-sufficing.” 

** Now hear me, Marjory,” began Ellis, still holding her hand. 
“Your father has deliberately thrown you over; there is now no 
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duty, no home ties to separate us; can you hesitate in choosing 
between a life of mental and emotional starvation as an ill-paid 
governess, and a life of warmth, and appreciation, of sympathy, if 
for a while of obscurity, with me? Be brave at this turning-point 
of both our lives, be my wife.” 

Marjory did not answer immediately, there was a far-away look 
in her eyes, then turning to him she said quickly, distinctly— 

“T will!” 

Ellis kissed her hand. 

“Well said! ” he exclaimed in a tone of exultation. My love, 
my own, you give me new life.” Marjory was surprised and 
touched to see how his usually hard face softened and lit up. 
“ How much you might have spared yourself had you come to this 
decision sooner.” Yet though gazing at her with passionate 
delight, Ellis did not resist the movement by which she drew away 
ber hand. “ Let me explain my plans to you, though I can scarce 
think clearly, in the flood of happiness which has burst upon me.’ 

“Listen to me first,” said Marjory, still pale and with a quiver 
in her voice that bespoke how much she felt. “I cannot break 
away suddenly from the engagement I have just made. I must 
go to Scotland after awhile.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Ellis, an amused smile glittering in his deep- 
set dark eyes, “ you certainly must go to Scotland, you must 
fulfil your engagement. Just hear me, and credit me with some 
ingenuity. You told me you were going to advertise in the 
Times. I went away to my shooting-quarters and steadily 
searched the columns headed ‘Want Situations,’ till I found a 
little announcement that such and such an appointment was 
required by ‘M. A.,’ replies to be addressed to a street I knew was 
near your house. This I answered, to find out if I were right or 
not.” ‘ 

“You?” ejaculated Marjory. 

“ T saw,” continued Ellis, * in your intention to leave home my 
—may I say owr—best chance? Your reply enabled me to 
prepare for my grand coup; in short, the letters were mine, and 
you engaged yourself to me. Having arranged matters so far, I 
hurried to town to make a last desperate effort to throw myself on 
your mercy—-mercy for yourself as wellasfor me. Jf you accepted 
me at last, the way was clear, you would come with me to Strath- 
logan, where on our arrival we should be united by the simple 
unceremonious ceremony, if I may so express myself, which per- 
formed in Scotland is perfectly binding. Then, as announced in 
Mrs. Morrison’s letter, we could go to Edinburgh for a few days ; 
from Edinburgh you could write to your step-mother that you were 
going to Paris, and arrived there you could give an address where 
letters would find you. It does not seem to me that you would be 
troubled with many. Gradually your father would grow accus- 
tomed to hear very little of you, and so time would pass until the 
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day I so ardently long for, when we should return together and 
stand before the world as man and wife.” 

“ What an extraordinary plan. Did you take all this trouble 
for me ?” 

* Does it seem strange to you ? It is simple enough to me.” 

‘Then really I am not engaged, and there is no Mrs. Morrison.” 

“ You are engaged to me! But there 7s a Mrs. Morrison; she 
is my very excellent landlady. She is unaware that I have used 
her name, but she is quite prepared to receive a young lady who 
is to be married to me under her roof, and is full of sympathy.” 

“ It is too dreadful,” said Marjory, asifto herself. “What would 
George and Dick say ?” 

“That it is better for you to accept the warm devotion of a man 
who loves you than endure a desolate life with your step-mother. 
Remember, too, there is no escape from it, at least no immediate 
escape, save with me! Iam your pupil, your lover, your pro- 
tector—as to these brothers of yours, they may be the best fellows 
on earth, but they will have their own loves, their own ties, and 
you will be secondary ; to me you will be ever first.” 

“TI am indeed alone,” said Marjory, trembling visibly. ‘ There 
seems no hope for me, but with you.” 

‘“‘ Why does the idea of marriage with me terrify you, Marjory ? 
You fill me with despair when‘you shrink and tremble. Remem- 
ber, my every hope is bound up in you.” 

“It is the concealment I dread. The immense falsehood of the 
whole thing. I am deceiving every one, I seem leaving light and 
honesty behind me to hide under the shadow of shame.” 

** You are not deceiving any one. J may be-—I daresay I am. 
But all will be forgiven ifit needs forgiveness, when we can avow 
ourselves. My love, my fortunes are yours. It is as much for 
your sake as my own that I wish to conceal our marriage. I could 
not endure to think of all you would undergo if I left you in the 
claws of that harpy !” 

He continued to plead, to reason, to enlarge on the miseries 
and wrongs she had endured. But more than all his subtle 
arguments, the bitterness of remaining at home after all was 
settled for her escape on the morrow, the conviction that she 
was virtually separated from George and Dick influenced 
Marjory, and when Ellis ceased to speak she sighed deeply, and 
said, “ Youdo not convince my reason; yet I will go with you, I 
cannot stay in my father’s house! I do not deserve that you should 
care so much for me, and take so much trouble for mysake. But. 
if I marry you I will love you! Oh, it is cruel to be indifferent 
to one who gives you his heart. How it cut me to the soul when 
my father turned from me, and you seem to love me more than I 
do him.” She smiled with inexpressible frank sweetness. 

** Yes, my own, my love,” cried Ellis, an intoxicating sense of 
triumph and delight, stealing over him. “ I know you will be ten- 
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der and true! Donot say,7f I marry you! The hour you join 
me settles that ‘if, and makes marriage a positive necessity.” 

“Tsit not growing late?” asked Marjory, who began to feel 
the need of solitude and reflection, a nervous dread of being 
questioned, if she delayed too long. 

“T am afraid it is,” said Ellis, looking at his watch. “ I have some 
affairs to attend to before evening, so I fear I must take you back.” 

They exchanged a few sentences respecting their meeting at 
the station next morning, Marjory entreating him not to show 
himself until he ascertained if Mrs. Acland had thought fit to 
accompany her. Ellis smiled at the idea of her putting any 
obstacle in the way, but was wisely silent as to his conjectures. 

“Was it not strange,” she said, as they stood exchanging last 
words, “ your friend, Mr. Vigors, thinking of me as a model for 
Olivia? It seemed a bad omen.” 

“He is an idiot,” sharply. ‘ Do you think I could ever be a 
villain like the squire ?” 

“Ah, no! I must think you everything that is good now.” 
There was a slight melancholy cadence in her voice that touched 
him deeply. 

“Dearest, try to anticipate nothing but good; your lot shall be 
a fair one, if it is in the power of mortal man to make it so. Say 
good-bye to me here.” 

He caught both her hands and drew her towards him trying to 
raise her arms to his neck. Marjory shrunk back with a startled 
look which warned Ellis. He instantly released her. 

“There!” he exclaimed, “ you are free, not even were I your 
husband would [ insist on a kiss you were not willing to give; you 
will love me yet, when I have had a chance of winning you. 
Come, let me see you safely to your prison house, this will be our 
last parting, I trust.” 

* * * * * * 

Ellis returned exultant to his hotel. He had never taken so 
much trouble about anything in his life; his passions, affections, 
taste had never before been so strongly stimulated. The harder 
crust of his nature had been effectually pierced, and above all 
the difficulties of his pursuit, the original fearless dislike, toning 
down to indifference, of its object, only increased his determination 
to succeed. Ellis was both resolute and patient, and generally 
gained the ends at which he aimed. His love for Marjory was 
sincere enough, nor altogether unworthy her acceptance, but it 
would not stand an hour before the claims ofambition At present 
he fully intended to be her faithful husband, but he liked to think 
that tle period during which the marriage was to be concealed 
was at his option, that he was master of Marjory’s fate, that she 
might exist (happily he hoped) for years, to give a secret charm 
to his life. Even if the father came to know of the connection, 
he cou'd be easily persuaded to keep quiet for the sake of his 
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daughter’s interest, but he hoped matters might be kept dark from 
him. Perhaps Ellis may by some almost unconscious cerebration 
have felt the foreshadow of distant possibilities, when increased or 
complete concealment instead of open avowal of his marriage 
might be necessary. Well, all that was very dim and remote, 
while the present was full of success, good intentions and heavenly 
anticipations. 

On her side, Marjory entered her father’s house, probably for the 
last time, in a state of much agitation, though she managed te 
suppress its outward evidence. 

“ Where is Mrs. Acland ?” was her first question, with a view to 
avoiding that lady’s presence. 

“She has not come in yet and there is a letter for you, miss.” 
Marjory seized it with mixed feelings. It was from Dick. 
When, before, was a letter from him anything but simply welcome ? 


“] have only time for a few words; Brand wrote to me last week 
that he is too ill to go on with his work, so I started as soon as I 
could to doit for him. Mr. Jervis agreed to my going when I 
explained matters. Be sure you write to me here and tell me all 
about yourself and how you get on. I shall be here some weeks, 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ DICK CRANSTON.” 


This letter bore the address: 17, Dublin Street, Edinburgh. 

The hand which held the letter dropped to her side as she came 
to the end. “Tell him all about herself; should she ever be able 
to do so again? If she were true to the man who was to be her 
husband she must break off from all communication with her dear 
and only friends, or throw them off the scent by a series of 
falsehoods and deceit, the mere thought of which made her pale 
cheeks burn. Then, though George, kind, light-hearted George, 
might be kept out of the way by his profession, she feared that 
Dick, who was a free agent and might lead a wandering life, would 
find her out; and if he also found that she had lied to him, how 
he would despise her. 

Yet how could she escape? she could not draw back. How 
could she tell Mrs. Acland that she would not go to Scotland the 
next morning? Above all, how could she disappoint Ellis, who 
seemed so alarmingly fond of her ? Why,she could not understand. 
No, she must go through with her desperate undertaking now, and 
perhaps all would turn out for the best. It would be so delightful 
to see Paris, and with such a companion, for certainly Mr. Ellis 
could be delightful, and so clever, rather too clever she feared, as 
she thought of his unscrupulous and daring scheme. 

After all, no one else ever cared so much about her. Her chums, 
George and Dick, though kind and true, would, as he said, find 
their own loves and give her but slight consideration ; she thrust 
the letter into the depths of her pocket, and went to take off her 
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hat and assume as composed and indifferent an air as she could. 
How strange that last evening seemed ! Mrs. Acland was wonder- 
fully quiet and civil; she asked if the pictures were well worth 
seeing, and remarked that Mr. Ellis was a distinguished-looking 
man. Then Marjory begged to be allowed to put Louise to bed ; 
she was amazed to feel parting with the bright, troublesome little 
creature so keenly; should she never, never see her again ? 

When she returned to the dining-room Mrs. Acland was over her 
accounts ; Marjory sat down without speaking and kept quite still. 

How cruel it was to have no one near to speak a friendly, sym- 
pathetic word to her, on the eve of this tremendous change in her 
existence; she felt it almost impossible to restrain the hysterical 
tears which were ready to burst forth; she tried to steady herself 
to say good-night and get away to the solitude of her garret. Mrs. 
Acland suddenly startled her into self-possession by asking, in a 
hard, matter-of-fact tone, “‘ Have you any money, Marjory ?” 

“Very little.” Marjory was determined not to say how much 
she had saved from her necessary purchases. 

“Well, your father told me to give you a couple of pounds for 
your travelling expenses; of course, after starting you fairly he 
expects you to maintain yourself.” 

‘I hope to be able to do so,” said Marjory calmly. 

“‘There are two sovereigns and a half; you will want cab fares.” 
Mrs. Acland rose, and coming over to the table placed the money 
beside her. “I have no doubt you will get on very well; send a 
card to announce your safe arrival, and then you can wait and see 
what the place is like before you write again. What train do you 
go by in the morning?” 

“ The 10 A.M. from King’s Cross.” 

“ Then you must start at 9.30, and as the mornings are sharp now, 
I do not think I shall see you off; you can take care of yourself.” 

“Certainly, there is no need whatever for you to come.” 

“I fancy not,” said Mrs. Acland in a peculiar tone, but Marjory 
was too much taken up with her own painful anxieties to heed, so 
with a hasty good-night she went away to try and rest, if not 
to sleep. 

* * * * 

No amount of bathing in Lethean waters could ever wash away 
the painful impression that early morning drive to King’s Cross 
left on Marjory’s memory; the fever of nervous anticipation, the 
cold fits of terror at the idea of crossing the Rubicon, for once 
started in the train with Ellis, there could be no retreat; she 
dared not dream of drawing back, she was completely committed. 
If at the last moment some way of escape had offered itself, 
Marjory felt she would have seized it. Knowing there was none, 
she struggled to hope the best, to be just and trustful to the man 
who would be her husband to-morrow. He seemed so fond of her 
that he deserved her gratitude. If only she had not to steal 
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in such a thievish way into the bonds of holy wedlock, she did not 
think she would mind marrying Mr. Ellis (he was still “‘ Mr. Ellis” 
in her thoughts), but when she was with him he always exercised 
a curious disturbing influence over her, half fear, half attraction. 
Now she must put away all doubt and fear, and try to look on 
him as one with herself. 

Marjory had a strong and generous instinct of justice to others and 
felt that she ought not to vex Ellis by looking or seeming miserable. 

At last the wretched drive was over, and Marjory, with desperate 
courage, alighted and paid the driver. 

“ Your train goes in a quarter of an hour,” said a porter, taking 
her box, and reading the address. 

Marjory was following him to the ticket-office, when Ellis 
suddenly appeared at her elbow. “ Thank heaven you are alone!” 
he said, drawing her hand through his arm, “ you are awfully cold. 
There is a good fire in the ladies’ room, aud I will come for you 
when I have secured a carriage. That’s your luggage, is it not ?” 

In an instant all trouble, all necessity for thought, was lifted 
from her. 

Ellis established her by the fire,and with a few tender words 
left her feeling somewhat comforted. She had not spoken, she 
had only returned slightly the pressure of his hand. 

After an age of waiting (7.¢., about ten minutes), Ellis reappeared, 
and led Marjory quickly to a first-class carriage, of which he 
seemed to have taken possession. It was supplied with foot- 
warmers ; plaids, rugs, wraps, books, newspapers, and a travelling 
bag lay scattered on the seats. Having placed his companion in 
the seat furthest from the door and covered her carefully with a 
large plaid, Ellis descended again, and Marjory heard him talking 
to a polite deferential guard, and then to a well-dressed respectable 
looking man to whom he seemed, from the words which caught 
Marjory’s ear, to be giving various directions. She was struck by 
the cold command of his tones; they made her shiver with a 
sudden unaccountable dread of future possibilities. The next 
moment Ellis sprang into the carriage, the whistle sounded, and 
they were away on their journey—a life journey! 

“ At last, my darling!” cried Ellis, his voice so changed by the 
ring of joy and tenderness softening it, that Marjory could hardly 
believe it was the same she had heard a moment before, “at last. 
I have you safely extricated from the claws of your step-mother. 
It is an awful trial for you this long journey; you are looking 
white and weary already; give me your hand, no, your left hand.” 
He proceeded to unfasten and draw off her glove, and put.on the 
third finger a brilliant diamond and ruby ring. “Even for a few 
hours you must wear this as the ‘locum tenens’ of the plain gold 
one to which this will be the guard.” 

“It is splendid!” said Marjory, with genuine admiration, “I 
never had anything half so beautiful before.” Then Ellis, touched 
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by the tremulous agitation which she tried to control and conceal, 
began to talk, in quiet but joyous accents, of his plans, of all that 
he longed to show her, of the mode of life which they would lead, 
of their future intercourse with George, leading her thoughts 
from the oppressive present to a bright future. Marjory lent 
herself willingly to his efforts; she longed to throw off the load 
which oppressed her; she was ashamed of her own fears and 
ingratitude, ashamed to show the terrible shame she felt at thus 
leaving her father’s house with a comparative stranger, to live with’ 
him in secret, even though his wife. 

So she forced herself to look out of the window and remark 
upon the scenery, to ask a few questions about foreign countries, 
to tell a few droll instances of her father’s subjection to his wife. 
But the experienced man of the world who sat beside her saw 
through, and thoroughly appreciated her effort to control her own 
fears and emotions. He kept himself well in hand, determined 
not to disturb or alarm her by any attempted caresses, much as he 
longed to hold her in his arms and kiss the sweet mouth which 
quivered now and then, even as it smiled. 

“TI suppose you know something of Scotch marriages?” asked 
Ellis, as they left Peterborough. He had wanted to come round 
to this subject for some time, as he did not know exactly what 
sort of ceremony Marjory expected. 

“Not much. They used to be performed by a blacksmith, did 
they not ?” 

“Not invariably,” said Ellis laughing, “nor shall I bring one 
to forge your fetters, my darling. That was in the Gretna Green 
days. A Scotch marriage is as legal and binding if celebrated in 
a house as in a church or a registry office; the chief thing is to 
have two witnesses, which I have been careful to provide.” 

“And suppose they both die in a few years; shall we be able 
to run away from each other?” asked Marjory, trying to cheer up 
and speak lightly. 

“ T shall certainly not try, and I don’t fancy yow would seek to 
burst your bonds, even if I prove a bore. I have the fullest faith 
in you, more than you can say tome. Eh, Marjory?” 

“T think I prove my faith in you by being here,” she returned, 
with a quick sigh. 

‘“T am afraid it proves still more, that you had a most unhappy, 
unbearable home. How could any man be indifferent to such a 
daughter as you are?” and Ellis went on with many a tender and 
loverlike speech, which helped to soothe and cheer Marjory, at any 
rate while he spoke. 

As evening closed in, however, her spirits sank, and endless doubts 
and terrors arose in the dimness of a dull autumnal gloaming. 

After passing Newcastle, she began to feel excessively weary 
from the mental strain and bodily fatigue of the last few days. 

Ellis observed that she was growing very still and silent. He 
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had insisted on her taking some wine at York, but she could not 
eat a morsel. He was touched and impressed by the courage and 
spirit she showed in so trying a position. He knew her heart was 
sinking within her, but having promised to be his, she was trying 
to give as little trouble as possible. 

“She will develop into a very plucky capable woman, but by 
that time I shall have established complete control over her; besides 
she is too unselfish to injure me in any way. Yes, I thik I have 
secured a charming and malleable companion.” 

“You seem very tired, dearest. Will you not rest your head 
against my shoulder, and let me support you with my arm ?” 

“Oh, I am quite comfortable in this corner, I would rather stay 
here.” 

“Little prude! In a few hours we shall be man and wife.” 

“It is not that—it is—that I should rather stay here.” 

“Very well, you do exactly as you like; let me put this plaid 
round you, it is growing cold.” 

A long spell of silence, spent by Ellis in agreeable thoughts, in 
self-gratulations on his successful scheming, on the safety and 
secresy he had insured in planning the routine of his life for the 
next year or two. Marjory seemed to sleep; she had removed her 
hat and thrown a soft, white woollen scarf over her head; her 
auburn brown curls in some confusion escaped from under it; she 
was very pale, but her lips were red, and the long dark brown 
lashes which lay on her cheek looked black against its whiteness. 
How young and fair she looked in the faint glimmer of the lamp; 
she was infinitely charming, bright, variable, self-asserting with- 
out obstinacy, and best of all, obscure. No one would trouble much 
about her, and he could have his own way pretty well in the 
development of their future. 

“Where are we?” cried Marjory, waking up with a sudden 
start and look of terror. “I have slept hours.” She uncon- 
sciously grasped her companion’s hand. 

‘Not so long as you imagine; we shall soon be at our journey’s 
end, thank God.” 

“Mr. Ellis,” with feverish solemnity, “ before it is too late, do, 
do think if you are sacrificing your future to a mere whim, sacri- 
ficing me too, if your feeling for me is not very deep indeed.” 

“T never indulge in whims, I have none to indulge,” returned 
Ellis, very gravely, pressing her hands in both his. “It is too late 
to draw back, Marjory, for your own sake you must marry me now.” 

“There is no must in it.” 

‘“‘TInexperienced as you are, Marjory, a moment’s thought will 
show that you have put yourself in my hands; it would be 
destruction to leave me now. My darling! you have had a bad 
dream. Do not anticipate evil; this day three or four months 
hence, you will laugh and wonder you ever hesitated.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BUNYIP. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED., 


_ ONE who has lived in Australia has heard of the Bunyip. 

It is the one respectable flesh-curdling horror of which Austra- 
lia can boast. The old world has her tales of ghoul and vampire, 
of Lorelei, spook and pixie, but Australia has nothing but her 
Bunyip. There never were any fauns in the eucalyptus forests, 
nor any naiads in the running creeks. No mythological hero left 
behind him stories of wonder and enchantment. No white man’s 
hand has carved records of a poetic past on the grey volcanic- 
looking boulders that overshadow some lonely gullies which I 
know. There are no sepulchres hewn in the mountain rampart 
surrounding a certain dried up lake—probably the crater of an 
extinct volcano—familiar to my childhood, and which in truth 
suggests possibilities of a forgotten city of Kor. Nature and 
civilization have been very niggard here in all that makes 
romance. 

No Australian traveller ever saw the Bunyip with his own eyes; 
and though there are many stockman’s yarns and Black’s patters, 
which have to do with this wonderful monster, they have all the 
hazy uncertainty which usually envelops information of the legen- 
dary kind. Some night perhaps, when you are sitting over a camp 
fire brewing quart-pot tea and smoking store-tobacco, with the 
spectral white gums rising like an army of ghosts around you, 
and the horses’ hobbles clanking cheerfully in the distance, you 
will ask one of the overlanding hands to tell you what he knows 
about the Bunyip. The bushman will warm to his subject as 
readily as an Irishman to his banshee. He will indignantly repel 
your insinuation, that the Bunyip may be after all as mythical as 
Alice’s Jabberwock ; and he will forthwith proceed to relate how 
a friend of his had a mate, who knew another chap, who had once 
in his life had a narrow escape from the Bunyip, and had actually 
beheld it—and in a certain lagoon not a hundred miles from 
where you are squatting. He himself has never set eyes upon the 
Bunyip, nor has his mate, but there is not the smallest doubt that 
the other chap has seen it. When facts come to be boiled down, 


however, “ the other chap’s” statements will seem curiously vague 
and contradictory; and if the details are to be accepted as they 
stand, a remarkable contribution to natural history must be the 


result. 
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The Bunyip is the Australian sea-serpent, only it differs from 
that much disputed fact or fiction in that it does not inhabit the 
ocean, but makes its home in lagoons and still deep water-holes. 
For rivers and running creeks, it appears to have an aversion. No 
black fellow will object to bathe in a river because of the Bunyip, 
but he will shake his woolly head mysteriously over many an 
innocent-looking water-hole, and decline to dive for water-lily 
roots or some such delicacy dear to the aboriginal stomach, on the 
plea that “ Debil-debil sit down there.” 

Debil-debil and Bunyip are synonymous terms with the black- 
fellow while he is on the bank of a lagoon, though “ Debil-debil ” 
in the abstract represents a much more indefinite source of 
danger, and has a far wider scope of action than most mythological 
deities. “ Debil-debil” is a convenient way of accounting, not only 
for plague, sickness, and disaster, but also for peace, plenty and 
good fortune. According to the religious code of the Australian 
aboriginal, Ormuzd and Ahriman do not work at opposite poles, 
but combine and concentrate themselves under one symbol. The 
supremacy of Debil-debil is uncontested, and he deals out promis- 
cuously benefits and calamities from the same hand. A medicine- 
man professing to be, in confidential communication with Debil-. 
debil, may kill or cure a black fellow according to his pleasure. 
The natives have a superstition, in common with many primi- 
tive nations, that if an enemy possesses himself of a lock of 
hair from the head of one to whom he wishes ill, and buries. 
it in the ground beneath a gum tree, the despoiled person 
will sicken and die as the hair rots away. In that case, Debil- 
debil must be “ pialla-ed ” (entreated) by the sick person to unbury 
the hair and cast it in the fire, when the charm will be dissolved. 
The medicine man, therefore, has but to assure his patient that 
Debil-debil has refused or acceded to his request, and death or- 
speedy recovery will be the consequence. 

The blacks have an impish drollery and love of mischief, and 
they delight in imposing on the credulity of their white auditors. 
Thus the stories of their superstitions must not be accepted too. 
literally. But it is certain that when they show a distinct 
reticence in regard to any reputed article of faith, it may safely be 
looked upon as genuine, The blacks never will volunteer informa- 
tion about the Bunyip; it has always to be dragged out of them. 
When a black fellow disappears, it is generally understood that the 
Bunyip has got hold of him, and the particular water-hole in which 
the monster is supposed to live becomes more than ever an object. 
of terror and a place to be avoided. The water-hole may have 
been hitherto uncondemned by tradition, and the blacks may 
choose to disport themselves in it ; but if one of them, seized with 
cramp or enmeshed in weeds, sinks to rise no more, the terrible 
cry of “ Bunyip” goes forth and those waters are from henceforth 


shunned. 
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The Bunyip is said to be an amphibious animal and is variously 
described, sometimes as a gigantic snake, sometimes as a species 
of rhinoceros, with a smooth pulpy skin and a head like that of a 
calf, sometimes as a huge pig, its body yellow crossed with black 
stripes. But it is also said to be something more than animal, 
and among its supernatural attributes are the cold, awesome, 
uncanny feeling which creeps over a company at night when the 
Bunyip becomes the subject of conversation; and a certain mag- 
netic atmosphere supposed to envelop the creature and to spread 
a deadly influence for some space around, rendering even its 
vicinity dangerous, is particularly dwelt upon. According to 
legend it attracts its prey by means of this mysterous emanation, 
and when sufficiently near, will draw man or beast down to the 
water and suck the body under, and without sound or struggle 
the victim disappears to be seen no more. It is silent and 
stealthy and only very rarely they say, and always at night, has 
been seen to rise partially from the black water which it loves, 
and utter a strange moaning cry like that of a child or a woman 
in pain. There is a theory that water is a powerful conductor for 
the kind of electricity it gives out, and that a pool with dry 
abrupt banks and no outlying morass is tolerably safe to drink 
from or to camp by; but a lagoon lying amid swamp has always 
an evil reputation, and in some districts it is very diffcult to 
persuade a black fellow to venture into such a place. 

One of the most famous haunts of the Bunyip, round which all 
sorts of stories gathered, though I never could really authenticate 
one of them, is a lagoon that we all knew well and which used to 
furnish my brothers with many a brace of wild fowl for our bush 
larder. 

This lagoon is about four miles long, in some parts very deep, 
in others nothing but marsh, with swamp-oaks and ti-trees and 
ghostly white-barked she-oaks growing thickly in the shallow 
water. The wild duck is so numerous in places that a gun fired 
makes the air black, and it is impossible to hear oneself speak, 
so deafening are the shrill cries of the birds which brood over the 
swamp. 

We were none of us very much afraid of the Bunyip, though 
I confess to many an anxious shudder, and to having stopped and 
switched a stick behind me in order to make sure that all was 
right, when I found myself at dusk walking by the banks of the 
lagoon. A curious fascination which was assuredly not the 
magnetic attraction of the Bunyip used to draw me there; the 
place was so wild and eerie and solitary and appealed so strongly 
to my imagination. I liked nothing better than to go with my 
brother on moonlight nights when he went down there with his 
gun over his shoulder to get a shot at wild duck; the creepy 
feeling which would come over us as we trod along by the black 
water with dark slimy logs slanting into it, and reeds and moist 
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twigs and fat marsh plants giving way under our footsteps, was 
quite a luxurious terror. There were such strange noises, the 
faint shivering sound made by the spiky leaves of the swamp-oak, 
the flapping of the she-oaks’ scaly bark, the queer gurgling 
“ grrur-urr-r ” of an opossum up a gum tree, the swishing of the 
ducks’ wings when they rose suddenly in the distance, the 
melancholy call of the curlews—all these breaking the silence 
and loneliness of the night, were indescribably uncanny and 
fascinating; but I am bound to say that during these expeditions 
we never saw a sign of the Bunyip. 

We were travelling once up country—my brother Jo and I— 
and had arranged to camp out one night, there being no station or 
house of accommodation on the stage at which we could put up. 
The dray, loaded with stores and furniture for the new home to 
which we were bound, had been started some days previously, and 
we had agreed to meet the drivers at a certain small lagoon, 
known as the One-eyed Water-hole, and camp there under the 
dray tarpaulin. We were riding, my brother driving a pair of 
pack-horses with our swags, and we were unable to carry any 
convenience for spending a night in the bush. 

It was the month of November and the heat was overpowering. 
The red gum oozed from the iron bark trees and fell in great 
drops like blood. The deafening noise of the forest was in 
strange contrast to the night silence and loneliness of the lagoon 
I have described. All the sounds were harsh and grating—the 
whirring of grasshoppers and locusts, the chattering of parrots 
and laughing-jackasses, the cawing of cockatoos and scuttling of 
iguanas through the coarse dry blady grass. It was a relief to 
the heat and monotony when, as the sun set, we left the timbered 
ridges and came down upon a plain, across which a faint breeze 
blew and where we could see, at the foot of a distant ridge, the 
One-eyed Water-hole and our dray beside it, loaded high and. 
covered with a huge tarpaulin that hung all round it like a tent. 

The men were busy making a fire and watering the bullocks. 
They had got down their blankets and the rations and tin billys 
and quart pots from the dray, and Mick, who had been hut- 
keeper to a party of shearers, was mixing Johnny-cakes on a 
piece of newly-cut bark, ready for baking when the logs had 
burnt down into ashes and embers. Some of the others had cut 
tufts from the grass trees on the ridge and strewn them on the 
earth under the dray for us to lie upon. Very soon we were all 
comfortably camped, and as night closed in and the stars shone 
out, the scene became more and more picturesque. Our fire had 
been lighted a few yards away from the lagoon, which, deep and 
black where the banks were high, widened out at the lower end 
into a swamp of she-oaks, their white lanky stems standing out 
against the darker background of ridge, densely covered with 
jungle-like scrub. 
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We had eaten our meal of beef and hot Johnny-cakes all 
together by the dray, and there was something striking about the 
appearance of the men in their bright Crimean shirts and rough 
moleskin trousers and broad brimmed cabbage-tree hats as they 
lounged in easy attitudes smoking their pipes and drinking 
quart-pot tea, while they waxed communicative under the 
influence of a nip of grog, which had been served out to them 
apiece. 

Shae were telling shearing stories—how Paddy Mack and 
Long Charlie had had a bet as to which could shear a sheep the 
fastest ; how Father Flaherty, the priest from the township, who 
had come over to see the shearing in full swing, timed them by 
his watch; how at the word “off” the shears slashed down 
through the wool, and how the quickest man sheared his sheep 
in less than a minute, and the other a second and a half later. 
Then Mick had to tell of a man who used to shear his hundred 
and twenty sheep in the day and on his way from the wool-shed 
to the hut jump over a four foot six post and rail fence, which 
after having been bent double all day was a feat he might be 
proud of. 

Then somehow—perhaps it was the wildness and loneliness of 
the place, or the wind across the plain, or the sighing of the 
she-oaks, or the weird “ poomp ” of the bullock bells—the talk got 
on to eerie things, and from the authentic story of Fisher’s 
Ghost it was an easy transition to the Bunyip and all its super- 
natural horrors. Most of the men had some Bunyip tale to. 
relate; and as we talked a sort of chill seemed to creep over us, 
and one could almost fancy that the horrible monster was casting 
its magnetic spell upon us from the dark swamp close by. After 
a bit, when it was discovered that the billys were empty and that 
we wanted more water to make some fresh tea, no one seemed 
inclined to go down to the lagoon to fetch it, and Mick taking a 
firestick to light his pipe, said slowly: 

“‘Begorra, Charlie, we must look out here for the Bunyip. 
You ask old Darby Magrath if he’d like to camp down by the 
swamp of the One-eyed Water-hole all night by himself. I 
remember Darby telling me that when he was riding across this 
plain one night after shearing, his horse stopped of a sudden and 
trembled all over under him—just like a bullock in the killing 
yard when you drop the spear into his neck—Darby says he felt 
cold all through his bones; and then a queer sort of noise came 
up from the water—a kind of sound like a baby moaning—and 
he just clapped spurs into his old yarraman (horse), and never 
pulled up out of a gallop till he had got over the range and was 
at the ‘Coffin Lid’ public five miles on. The horse was all 
dripping with sweat, and poor old Darby as white as a corpse.” 

* Well, I don’t know much about the thing myself—never had 
no Bunyip experiences myself; but unless Gemmel Dick is the 
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most almighty liar: ” began Long Charlie, taking out his pipe in 
preparation for a blood-curdling yarn and then stopping suddenly, 
for at that moment there came a curious sound from the lagoon, 
or the swamp, or the plains to our left—we could not tell whence— 
a wild thrilling sound which at first seemed scarcely human, but 
which when repeated after the interval of a moment or two, struck 
my heart as if it were the cry of some dying animal or of a child 
in dire distress and agony. 

We all started and looked anxiously at each other, waiting until 
it came again, and not quite liking to confess our tremors, when 
one of the men exclaimed nervously : 

“Say. What’s that ?” 

* Wallabi bogged,” pronounced Long Charlie oracularly, andwas 
beginning once more: 

“Well, as I was telling you. If Gemmel Dick ain’t the 
most——” 

But that strange, horrible cry from the lagoon—yes, it must 
come from the swamp end of the lagoon—broke the night silence 
again, and stopped Long Charlie a secondtime. It was more pro- 
longed, more certain, than it had been before. Beginning low, a 
sort of hoarse muffled groan, it swelled into a louder, shriller note, 
which we at once imagined might be the strained broken coo-éé 
of a child in pain or terror. . 

Every one of us rose. 

“By Jove! Ill tell you what I believe it is,” said my brother 
_ Jo excitedly. “ That’s some Free-selector’s kid lost in the bush. 

Come along, you fellows. Don’t be funky of the Bunyip.” 

He darted down towards the swamp, which lay some little 
distance from our camp, the dark heads of the she-oaks rising 
above a thick veil of white mist, that shrouded completely the less 
lofty and more straggling branches of the ti-trees. The rest of 
us followed him closely. It must be said that we were not de- 
terred at that moment by any thought of the Bunyip and its 
supernatural atmosphere. Long Charlie, the most practical of the 
party, waited to detach a rough lantern which hung from one of 
the staples of the dray and caught us up as we reached the borders 
of the swamp. The sound had ceased now. Coo-ééing loudly, 
we peered through the cold clinging mist among the brown 
twisted branches of the ti-trees, which shook their scented bottle- 
brush blossoms in our faces. Under our feet, the ground, which 
had been trodden into deep odd-shaped ruts by the cattle coming 
down to drink, gave way at every step. We could hear the soft 
““k—-sssh” of the displaced water, and we shivered as the slimy 
ooze mounted over our insteps and trickled down through our 
boots, while the pulpy rushes sprang back as we forced ourselves 
through, and struck our hands with clammy touch. 

It was a dreary uncanny place, and even through our coo-éé’s 
the night that had seemed so silent on the plain was here full of 
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ghostly noises, stifled hissings, and unexpected gurglings and rust- 
lings, and husky croaks, and stealthy glidings and swishings. 

“Look out for snakes,” said Long Charlie, flourishing his 
lantern. “And don’t all of us be coo-ceing all the time, or when 
the little chap sings out we shan’t be able to hear him.” 

We stopped coo-eeing, and presently the wail sounded again, 
fainter and more despairing we fancied, and urging us to greater 
energy. Though we tried to move in the direction of the voice, 
it was impossible to determine whence it came, so misleading and 
fitful and will-o-the-wisp-like was the sound. Now it seemed to 
come from our right, now from our left, now from the very 
depths of the lagoon, and now from the scrub on the ridge 
beyond. 

I don’t know how we got through the deeper part of the swamp 
without getting bogged ; but we did at last, and reached the scrub 
that straggled down to the water’s edge. Here was dense, and 
in places, impenetrable foliage, rough boulders were lying pell- 
mell at the foot of the ridge, and creepers hung in withes from 
the trees with great thorns that tore our hands and our clothes. 
We did not know which way to turn for the cry had ceased, and 
the dead silence of the scrub was like that of the grave. We 
waited for a minute or two, but it did not come again. 

“T believe it was the Bunyip after all,” said Mick with a 
shudder. ‘And look here, I shall head the lagoon, I ain’t going 
to cross that swamp again. It’s all nonsense about the little ’un, 
not a child nor a grown man or beast could have forced theirselves 
down here.” 

Long Charlie flashed his lantern along the wall of green, and 
stumbling over stones and logs we walked as well as we could, 
skirting the scrub and making for the head of the lagoon. We 
paused every now and then, straining our ears for the voice that 
had led us hither, and once it sounded faint but thrillingly 
plaintive and guided us on. 

At last there came a break in the jungle, a narrow track 
piercing the heart of the scrub, and then a wider break and a 
warning cry from Long Charlie in advance. 

“Hello! Look out! It’s a gully—pretty deep. You might 
break a leg before you knew it. Keep along up the track.” 

We kept along up the track, waiting to let Long Charlie go 
first with his lantern. Suddenly the moon, which had risen 
while we were in the swamp, sent a shaft of light down through 
the opening, and showed us a little way ahead, where the track 
widened out and then stopped altogether, a tiny plateau, in the 
centre of which stood a great white bottle-tree, its trunk perfectly 
bare, bulging out in the centre like a garment swelled by the 
wind, and looking in its fantastic shape like a sentinel spectre. 

It gave one a strange creepy feeling to see this huge white thin 
rising up so solemnly in the midst of the gloom and the solitude. 
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There was something else white on the grass—something almost 
the same shape as the bottle-tree lying across at its foot. The 
moon was dim for a moment or two. Nobody spoke, we pressed 
up the ridge side, then a hoarse smothered ejaculation burst 
from Long Charlie’s lips, and as he spoke the moon shone forth 
again and he shifted his lantern so that its gleam fell athwart 
the white prostrate form and upon a snake, brown and shiny and 
scaly and horrible, which uncoiled itself, and with a swift, wavy 
motion disappeared into the depths of the scrub. 

It seemed to us, we said afterwards, as though we could hear 
each other’s hearts beating. The men were too horrified to utter a 
sound. At last Long Charlie said in a deep, awe-stricken voice: 

“By God! That beats me.” 

And then Mick, moving a little nearer, cried with a sob in his 
brawny throat : 

“It’s Nancy—little Nancy—Sam Duffy’s girl from the ‘ Coffin 
Lid.’ And it was only the other day she came out and served me 
with a nobbler.” 

Paddy Mack was sobbing too, they all seemed to know and 
love the child. 

“She wur so fond of looking for chuckie-chuckies in the scrub, 
and quantongs and things. And she might have knowed, poor 
little Nancy! that if she wanted quantongs, I’d have got ’em for 
her; and didn’t I string her a necklace only last shearing! But 
she was always a child for roaming—she wasn’t afraid of snakes, 
nor blacks, nor nothing—she said she liked to hear the bell-bird 
call, and that it seemed to be always calling her. I’ve heerd her 
say that—poor little Nancy—always smiling when she carried a 
chap out a nobbler. And now the bell-bird has rung her home.” 

Long Charlie only said again, “ That beats me.” 

They couldn’t account for it; the child had been dead some 
hours, they said. They couldn’t believe it was that snake which 
had bitten her, and they declared that the cry we heard must 
have been the Bunyip, or little Nancy’s ghost. 














IN THE CITY’S HEART. 
Br CURTIS YORKE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THAT LITTLE GIRL,” ‘‘ WAS IT A MISTAKE?” ETC. 


‘‘ And all they knew of London was its shadow.” —Bulwer Lytton. 


HE neighbourhood of Blackfriars Road is not a particularly 
pleasant locality, so far as I am aware. It is certainly neither 

a fashionable nor an aristocratic quarter of the great city. But 
on the other hand, neither is it expensive as regards lodgings and 
living in general; and it was on account of this last qualification 
that Dick Conyers and his little brother had lived there for the 
last two years. They occupied a couple of small top-story rooms 
in a dingy street (which I shall call Lark Street), somewhat back 
from the main thoroughfare; and they were evidently not too 
well off, even by the Lark Street standard, which was not high. 
They seemed to have no friends; certainly they had no visitors, 
and but few letters; but Dick and Robin wanted no other com- 
panionship while they had each other, apparently, in spite of the 
great difference in their ages. Robin was a slimly-built little 
fellow, shrewd and thoughtful far beyond his years, which as yet 
numbered but seven. He had small pale features, with bright 
questioning grey eyes, and thick fair hair, which seemed to 
spring from a deep central whirlpool on the top of his compact 
little head, and hung evenly down all round. Between Dick and 
Robin there were fifteen years. In other words, Dick was twenty- 
two. He had a kind, manly face, with heavily-lashed grey eyes 
some shades darker than Robin’s. It was a clever face, too, with 
a scornful look about the mouth at times, which curiously belied 
the deep, earnest eyes. Robin thought him the finest-looking 
fellow in the world. Certainly he compared more than favourably 
with the other inhabitants of Lark Street, which was Robin’s 
world in the meantime. But then, as Dick’s landlady, Mrs. Croll, 
was wont to inform her bosom friends ovér sociable cups of tea: 
“The top floor is real gentry, though gives next to no trouble; 
and pays regler as the clock, though as poor as poor, and some- 
times doesn’t see butcher-meat from one week’s end to another. 
And,” shaking her head mysteriously, “it’s my impression ’as ’ow 
the poor dear young gentleman isn’t long for this world, for he 
do cough most frightful and gets wasteder-looking every day. 
And keeps scribbling away till all hours at them silly papers, 
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though not much he gets for ’em, J’ll be bound. I just took a 
peep at some of them one day when he and the little ’un was out, 
and neither head nor tail of em could I make, though to be sure 
I’m no scholard, when all’s said and done.” 

So far Mrs. Croll was certainly right; Dick and Robin were of 
a markedly different class from her other lodgers, and Dick had a 
troublesome cough, and did work very hard. But he got more 
for his “ scribblings” than his landlady supposed, inasmuch as 
what he made by this work was all the brothers had to live upon. 
Sometimes it was little enough, though, and Dick’s heart grew 
heavy, often, as he thought of the future, and of Robin. 

As I have said, they had lived for two years in Lark Street. In 
their father’s lifetime they had lived in a more refined, and con- 
sequently a more expensive district; but as Mr. Conyers—himself 
a struggling author—had many debts, and scanty means of paying 
them, the money which remained to his sons at his death was not 
considerable. They were motherless as well as fatherless, for 
Mrs. Conyers had died when Robin was born. Dick inherited his 
father’s talent, and had no fear of failure in the profession he had 
chosen, though well aware that literary success is a work of time, 
a goal to which there is no royal road. A first-class education 
was the only legacy—and one not to be despised—left by Mr. 
Conyers to his eldest son, and Dick having a good memory, a 
keen imaginative faculty, and a fluent, forcible way of handling 
his subject, whatever it might be, bid fair to realize his hopes of 
success and to make no inconsiderable name in literature. But 
like most young authors, he had not a little difficulty in getting 
his articles accepted by the various magazines, and those editors 
who did graciously permit him to appear in their pages, did not 
overburden him with monetary remuneration. 

Dick had never been a robust fellow, but this last winter had 
tried him sorely, and a cold he had caught one snowy day in early 
spring still clung about him persistently. 

On a quiet May evening the brothers were sitting at the open 
window of the very limited apartment which served them as a 
sitting-room. It was a very small room, until compared with the 
box-like bedroom opening off it, which latter was lighted by a 
skylight in the roof, and which had the doubtful advantage of 
being stiflingly hot in summer and freezingly cold in winter. 
The window of the larger room overlooked the noisy street below, 
and Robin’s chief amusement, when his brother was too busy to 
talk to him, was to sit at this window and watch the never-ending 
traffic, the occasional street fights, and the frequent feminine 
brawls which enlivened Lark Street. Right opposite there was a 
small fruit shop, kept by an old woman of vinegary aspect and 
keen, hawk-like eyes. Robin used to feel a curious awe of this 
old woman. She reminded him of a certain gruesome picture of 
a witch, which graced the pages of one of the few picture-books 
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he possessed. He always clutched Dick’s hand firmly when they 
passed this shop; not that he was afraid, he would assure himself 
valiantly, but—perhaps she really was a witch! The window had 
other attractions, too, for in the very next window there hung a 
battered, dingy cage, which held—as an unlovely body sometimes 
holds a beautiful soul—a little bullfinch, which discoursed such 
sweet, heart-stirring music that Robin used to close his eyes and 
try to fancy himself in heaven. He felt sure the voices of the 
angels could not be sweeter. The bird knew Robin quite well, 
and when the boy leaned out of the window and chirped to it in 
his shrill little treble, it would hop to the side of the cage and 
chirp back to him in the most friendly manner possible. Lastly, 
on the window-sill Robin had a pot of musk, fragrant and healthy. 
Dick had bought it for him last summer, and the child tended it 
and watched it with loving, anxious care. He took it in every 
night, lest some gust of wind or some prowling cat should knock 
it over, and proudly called it his “flower-garden.” 

To-night Dick’s cough was very bad indeed, and stooping 
seemed to aggravate it ; so he was, fora wonder, idle. Robin was 
leaning a little way out of the window; the bullfinch was singing 
a sleepy song before retiring for the night; a soft breeze blew the 
odour of the musk into the room and filled it with fragrance. . It 
was Saturday night, and the street was already becoming aggres- 
sively lively and crowded. Two costermongers were engaged in 
a vituperative contest over their barrows; the “ witch-woman ” of 
the fruit shop, with shrill unwomanly invectives, was soundly 
cuffing a little ragged urchin who had, believing himself unseen, 
abstracted no less than three rosy-cheeked apples from the wicker 
basket at the shopdoor. Robin looked on with breathless interest 
until the culprit, having been thus summarily tried, condemned 
and punished, had run off howling round the corner. Then 
Robin drew himself in slowly. 

“TI say, Dick,” he said, in his clear fresh little voice, “I say, 
Dick, tell me about our grandfather. You said you would, you 
know, first time you weren’t busy.” Dick laid down the book he 
was reading, and leaning his elbow on the window-sill, gazed out 
dreamily at the bit of blue sky visible over the tops of the 
opposite houses. 

“Is he dead?” asked Robin soberly, as his brother did not 
answer. 

“No, I don’t think so,” answered the other. ‘ He may be, 
though.” 

“Then why doesn’t he come to see us if he isn’t dead ?” pursued 
the child, resting his head on his hands. 

‘“‘ He and father quarrelled, I believe, when father married our 
mother,” replied Dick slowly. “He is a proud old man, and 
mother was poor. So he was angry, and they never spoke to each 
other again.” 
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* But lots of nice people are poor, aren’t they?” asked Robin, 
looking mystified. ‘ People wouldn’t be if they could help it. We 
are poor.” 

“ Exactly,” answered his brother bitterly, speaking more to 
himself than to the child; “and that is why we must never pre- 
sume to remind our grandfather that we exist.” 

“Would he come to see us if we were rich?” inquired Robin, 
gently blowing some specks of dust off the leaves of his beloved 
musk-plant. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose he would,” Dick replied, with a cynical 
look that set strangely on his young face. “That would be a 
different story. When you are rich and don’t want any particular 
kindness shown you, every one will be kind to you. But when 
you are poor you may starve, little one, and they will never come 
near you or care whether you are dead or alive.” 

Robin meditated for a few minutes, then said: 

‘“T say, grandfather must be a precious old sneak, mustn’t he ?” 

Dick did not reply. It was very seldom that such bitter words 
fell from his lips, but to-day had been the anniversary of his 
father’s death ; and he remembered, with a fierce resentment, how 
earnestly the dying man in a few half-illegible pencilled words 
had begged old Mr. Conyers to come to him then, to bridge over 
the long silence and estrangement which had parted them. But 
his pleadings had been disregarded, and he had died without his 
father’s forgiveness. Dick had felt bitterly towards his grand- 
father then; he felt more so now, but he rarely spoke of him. 
He had visions, this ambitious, haughty Dick, of becoming 
famous, world-renowned, and in his turn scorning the stern, hard 
old man who had embittered his adored father’s last hours and 
had dared to speak of his sweet gentle mother as no fitting mate 
for a gentleman and a Conyers. 

“Everybody isn’t cruel to poor people, though,” observed 
Robin, after a pause, “ There’s Mrs. Croll, now. See how kind 
she was to me when I had measles, and made gruel and 
poultices for you when the pain in your side was so bad. And 
only yesterday she gave me an apple.” 

“ Quite right, Rob,” returned Dick hastily. ‘I spoke unjustly. 
There is plenty of kindness in the world, I daresay. But one is 
apt to lose sight of it at times.” 

“ And then, you know,” gravely pursued Robin, feeling himself 
suddenly raised to the honourable position of counsellor, “ grand- 
father may want to come all the time, and not know where we 
are.” 

Dick shook his head doubtfully, but the hard look had gone 
from his face, and his lips wore a tender smile as he met Robin’s 
earnest grey eyes. At that moment Mrs. Croll came up with the 
tea. She, decent woman, took a pride in waiting as punctiliously 
on the “ top-floor” as if they had been princes of the blood, for her 
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kind heart had warmed from the first to the lonely brothers, and 
she was a notable exception to the average London landlady, who 
is for the most part a mere sordid machine, to whom the men and 
women under her roof are not human beings, but merely lodgers. 

May melted into June, and June in her turn gave place to 
July. The weather had been oppressively hot. Fresh air was at 
a premium in Lark Street. Dick’s cough was more troublesome 
than ever, and he was often so languid and exhausted that he 
could not write anything for days. He had always hoped to feel 
stronger “ when the warm weather came ;” and now it had come 
and taken all his little remaining strength from him. He grew 
weaker every day, and at last, urged thereto by constant respectful 
advice from Mrs. Croll, went to see a doctor in the neighbourhood. 
The doctor told him plainly that he was in a very bad way, gave 
him a tonic, and recommended port wine, light nourishing food 
and change of air. He also added that. too often most impossible 
of all prescriptions, ‘ complete rest from all brain work, worry and 
anxiety.” But he did not add, what he had seen at a glance, that 
Dick’s remaining days on earth were but few, and that his left 
lung was almost entirely gone. Dick took the tonic, but, funds 
being low just then, left the other prescriptions for a future time. 
As for the last—well, the thought preyed upon his mind night 
and day, with a constant wearing anxiety, “If I am going to be 
seriously ill, if I am not going to get better, what will become of 
Robin ?” 

It was a clear, bright Sunday, the air was much cooler than it 
had been for days, and a fresh, healthy breeze was blowing. 
Until lately Dick had always made a point of attending, with 
Robin, each Sunday some place of public worship. Sometimes 
they went to one church, sometimes another, and as Dick’s views 
as to sects and denominations were not narrow, Robin had heard 
many a good preacher, orthodox and otherwise. He understood 
what he heard, too, as well, or perhaps better, than most 
church-goers, thanks to Dick’s gentle, patient explanations on 
the way home, or during their Sunday walks, or in the quiet 
Sunday evenings. Robin rarely went out alone. His brother 
had a horror of the child’s associating with the coarse-tongued, 
lawless little ruffians of Lark Street, and Robin wanted no 
companion, if not Dick. They had not attended church for 
several Sundays, but to-day, as Dick felt rather better than 
usual, and as the day was so fine and not too warm, the 
brothers walked very slowly and, on Dick’s part, very wearily, 
to a church about twenty minutes’ walk from Lark Street. 
As the day advanced the air grew chillier, the sun disappeared, 
and the fresh breeze changed into a sharp, strong wind, which 
blew the little white clouds across the blue sky, and brought 
other and heavier clouds from the west that soon obscured the 
blue altogether. When the service was over and the congregation 
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streamed out of the well-filled church, a heavy rain was falling, a 
hopeless, determined rain, which held out no prospect of clearing 
off. It swept the pavements furiously, and as Dick and Robin 
had no umbrella they were speedily drenched. During the latter 
part of the way Dick took his brother in his arms and carried him, 
much against the little fellow’s will, as far as their own door. 
But this exertion exhausted Dick so much that he coughed 
without stopping for almost half an hour after they got home. 

“JT say,” said Robin, employing his usual formula as they sat in 
dry clothes after their simple dinner was over, “you haven't 
eaten hardly a scrap of dinner, Dick, and you’re shivering most 
awfully. I shouldn’t wonder if you’ve got more cold. Shall I 
set light to the fire? Perhaps you won’t cough so much then.” 

Dick assented with a weary little gesture, and in a few minutes 
a cheery blaze lit up the walls of the dingy room, making a 
pleasing contrast to the soaking rain and grey sky outside. Dick 
lay down on the stiff little horsehair sofa, and Robin having 
covered him up with an overcoat and a rug, curled himself up on 
the hearth as close to his brother as possible. Dick was utterly 
worn out, and soon fell into an uneasy slumber, while Robin sat 
blinking at the fire as still as a mouse, until Mrs. Croll, in her 
Sunday cap and apron, pushed open the door with the tea-tray. 
Rob raised his little hand with a gesture as touching as it was 
old-fashioned for his years. But Dick opened his eyes and 
sat up. 

“How are you feeling to-night, Mr. Conyers?” Mrs. Croll 
asked respectfully, as she placed the tray on the table. Buta 
sudden fit of coughing seized Dick, and when it was over he was 
too much exhausted to speak for a minute or two. 

“You're not much better, sir, I’m afraid,” went on the landlady, 
looking down at him compassionately. 

“ Much as usual, thank you, Mrs. Croll,” he said faintly, sinking 
back again on the hard, uncomfortable cushion. “I can’t get 


rid of this cough, you see.” 
Mrs. Croll shook her head mournfully and went out, closing the 


door very softly behind her. 
“‘ Let me pour out the tea to-night, Dick ?” asked Robin eagerly, 


“and I'll bring yours over to you.” 

“Mind you don’t scald yourself, then,” assented Dick, with 
the gentle smile he always had for Robin. 

The child dragged a chair to the table, and kneeling upon 
it, he proceeded, with a grave and important face, to fill the two 
cups without spilling a drop. Then he drew another chair 
within reach of Dick’s hand, and placed one cup and plate 
thereon, after having laboriously buttered two pieces of bread. 

“I’m getting quite a man, Dick,” he said seriously, as he 
climbed upon his chair again and attacked his own bread and 


butter. 
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“You are a good little fellow, anyway,” responded Dick; “I 
don’t know what I should do without you.” 

Rob’s tiny heart swelled with pride at those words, but he went 
on munching his bread in silence. He was pondering in his 
childish mind the meaning of some chance words he had heard 
Mrs. Croll use the day before, as he came upstairs. 

“And what the blessed child will do when his poor brother’s 
taken, the Lord above only knows,” had been the words he had 
overheard. And by some indefinable intuition he had known that 
they referred to Dick and himself. Taken’ What did Mrs. Croll 
mean? The words sunk into his mind. 

“What is it to be taken, Dick?” he asked suddenly, some 
hours afterwards, when the wild wet twilight had been shut out 
by the darkness and the fire glowed and flickered peacefully. 
Dick still reclined on the sofa, and Robin sat at the table beside 
the candle, with the “ witch-book,” as he always called it, open 
before him. 

“To be taken?” repeated Dick absently. “I’m sure I don’t 
know, little one. Why?” 

Rob climbed down from his chair and took up his favourite 
position on the floor. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Croll said something yesterday about your being taken. 
At least I’m sure she was speaking of you. What did she mean ?” 

Dick’s dark eyes grew darker, tenderer. 

“ Come here, little one,” he said gently, holding out his hand as 
he spoke, “ and I'll tell you what I think she meant.” 

Robin shuffled on his knees to his brother’s side, and placed 
himself within his encircling arm. 

“T have wanted to talk to you of this for some time, Rob,” 
Dick went on in a very low voice. “ But you are such a little 
chap yet, I hardly know how to begin so that you will under- 
stand.” 

“I’m seven years old,” observed Rob, looking rather hurt ; “at 
least, I shall be in a fortnight.” 

Dick was silent for a few minutes; then he said, and his voice 
shook a little: 

* Robin, old fellow—I think Mrs. Croll meant—that I am 
going to leave you.” 

“ To leave me, Dick?” repeated the child, looking up at him 
with startled, uncomprehending eyes. 

“Yes. You know, Rob, I have been getting worse for a long 
time, and I saw the doctor again yesterday. He says that— 
I shall never be any better—that very soon—” He stopped, and 
then went on in a sharp anguished voice that was almost a cry, 
“‘Oh, my little brother, how can I tell you! How can I leave you 
all alone!” 

For a moment Robin was speechless; then, his eyes dark with 
terror, he burst out : 
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“Dick! Dick! You don’t mean—oh say you don’t mean that 
you are going away like father did—that you are going to die! 
Ah, Dick, don’t say it!” 

“ My dear little Robin, that is what I do mean,” said Dick in 
unsteady tones, holding the child close to Lis breast, and caressing 
the fair, thick hair. 

“ Oh, Dick, don’t! don’t! I can’t stay here without you,” 
cried Robin in a passion of agonized tears. “I don’t want 
to go on living if you are going to die. Ask God to let me 
die too.” 

*‘ Hush, hush,” whispered Dick agitatedly. “Be brave, Rob, 
and listen tome. It is not time for you to die yet. I want you 
to grow up into a good, true man, and——” 

“TI can’t be good if you are not here,” wailed the poor little 
fellow, with heavy bursting sobs that went to Dick’s heart. 
“There will be nobody to care.” 

“ Yes, my Robin, there will be God to care,” said Dick in a low 
voice. 

“ But I want you!” sobbed the child. “I can’t see God. I 
want you. Oh, Dick, nobody can be like you!” And in a passion 
of sobs and tears, he broke from his brother’s loving hold, and, 
rushing into the darkest corner of the room, he flung himself on 
the ground and cried as though his heart would break. 

“ Robin, come here, old fellow, come here to me,” said 
Dick in a tender, troubled voice. But the child took no notice, 


and after speaking to him once or twice, his brother judged it 
better to let him have his cry out, and waited until the passion- 
ate sobs grew fainter and gradually ceased altogether. Then 
Dick rose, and stooping over him, took the little hot hands from 
the tear-stained face. As he did so, a half-sad smiie curved his 
lips, for he saw that Robin had cried himself to sleep. 


In an old-fashioned, ramblingly-built house in one of the northern 
counties, a stately old man—stately still, though his years ap- 
proached ninety—sat in his gloomy library in the eerie summer 
twilight. His haughty face, which would have been handsome 
but for the hard, cold eyes, wore a look of mingled grief, chagrin, 
and disappointment. For his grandson, his only acknowledged 
grandson, was dead—swept off the deck of his yacht in a storm— 
and the old man knew that the splendid estate of Corinmains 
would go, in spite of him, to the son of his own scapegrace 
youngest son, clever, devil-may-care Teddy Conyers and his low- 
horn wife. It was a bitter thought. He sat silent there for a 
long time, while the room grew darker, and the wind moaned 
through the pines in the avenue outside. But as he mused his 
face grew softer, his eyes almost wistful. Over the mantelpiece 
hung the portrait of a youth, apparently about one-and-twenty. 


A face line for line like the face of young Dick Conyers—line for 
FF 
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line except the mouth, which was weak and undecided, though 
sweet as a woman’s. 

The old man rose, and gazed long and earnestly at the proud, 
daring, intellectual face. And as he gazed, his heart, which had 
been frozen for twenty-three years, thawed, and became a human 
heart again. 

“ Ay, ay, poor Ted,” he reflected, and his stern lips trembled. 
“Poor Ted! Perhaps, ‘after all, I was wrong; I might as well 
have forgiven him. Where is the boy, I wonder, or were there 
two? Dick, the eldest was called, I fancy. He can’t have made 
any low marriage yet, he’s too young. Pshaw!” He frowned, 
rang for the lamp, and settled himself before the fire, for it was a 
chilly night, with a magazine, of which he cut the leaves slowly 
and deliberately. He skimmed over the contents, and soon 
became absorbed in an exceedingly clever article on one of the 
leading topics of the day, an article which he had seen favour- 
ably noticed in several leading literary papers, which all spoke 
highly of the promise of the writer. As he turned to the last 
page the old man started violently, and glanced involuntarily at 
the portrait over the mantelpiece. For the writer’s signature was 
the same as his own—Richard Conyers. He rose and walked 
agitatedly up and down the room. 

“Tt must be Ted’s boy,” he muttered. “ Poor Ted! Poor Ted! 
And so the lad has inherited his father’s talent. Thank God 
he has not taken after his vapid, low-born mother. He will make 
a name in the world. He will be famous. He will be worthy to 
inherit the old place, and, by Heaven, this shall be his home 
henceforward. I'll go to town in the morning and get his address 
from his publishers. I’m sure there was another one—a baby. 
T'll bring them both. They'll be glad enough! Egad! he must 
be a clever young fellow!” Trembling with excitement, he sat 
down and read the article over again, carefully and critically. 
Then he rang, and desired that the housekeeper, Mrs. Briggs, 
should be sent to him at once. 

“‘ Mrs. Briggs,” he said, as she entered, and his voice shook in 
spite of his efforts to maintain his usual calm and dignified man- 
ner, “I wish rooms to be prepared for my two grandsons, whom I 
expect will be here to-morrow. My eldest grandson, Mr. Richard 
Conyers, is a literary man,” he continued pompously, “so have 
the corner room, overlooking the park, arranged as a study, and 
have everything ready by six o’clock to-morrow evening.” 

The old housekeeper looked pleased, though tearful, for she 
knew it was “ Master Ted’s boys” who were coming to the home 
from which their father had been an exile and an alien, and to 
which they themselves were as yet strangers. 


After the night when Robin had cried himself to sleep in his 
passionate grief, he followed his brother about like a persistent 
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little shadow ; though, indeed, Dick rarely left the sofa now. If 
he slept during the day, Robin sat patiently at his side until he 
awoke. And at other times the little fellow sat watching him 
with a wistful, heart-broken look in his childish eyes that pierced 
his brother’s very soul. Dick was very weak now. Every day his 
cough seemed to rack and tear him more cruelly. Every day 
found him more worn and exhausted. He had given up writing 
altogether of late, and had barely strength to look over and correct 
his last proofs. His last, indeed! he thought, sadly. When he 
had given them to Robin to post, he fell back, almost fainting, 
the slightest exertion tried him so terribly now. 

“Robin,” he said one night, when they had remained silent for 
a long time in the gathering summer twilight, “ Robin, come 
here, little one ; I want to talk to you.” Robin came to his side 
silently. Dick was lying on the couch, for he could no longer sit 
up for any length of time. “I have written to grandfather,” he 
went on, after a minute or two, “and asked him to take care of 
you when—when I can take care of you no longer. I think he 
will not refuse.” 

Robin had crept closer to him, for Dick’s voice was very faint 
and low. The child’s breast heaved, his eyes filled with tears ; but 
he pressed his little lips firmly together, and clasped his hands 
tightly behind him, that he might not cry. 

“TI daresay I have given you a wrong impression of him,” 
continued Dick in troubled tones. “I’m afraid I have; he 
may be very different now, and I know you will try to please 
him, Rob. Won’t you, old fellow?” 

“Yes,” answered the child, with trembling lips. 

“And, Rob, remember,” and Dick’s weak voice grew almost 
stern, “never tell a lie, never break a promise, and,” earnestly, 
“do nothing that you would be ashamed of your old Dick 
knowing, if he were with ycu. Promise me this, dear little 
one.” 

“Yes, dear Dick, I promise,” faltered the little fellow. Then 
piteously, “ Oh, Dick, I must cry, I can’t help it,” and throwing 
himself upon his brother’s breast he sobbed passionately and 
hysterically. Dick spoke to him soothingly and tenderly, and 
Rob soon controlled himself with wonderful self-command for 
so young a child. 

“Dick,” he said, after a pause, “I ask God every night in 
my prayers to let me die when you do. Do you think He 
will ? ” 

Dick did not answer, he could not; but he drew Robin closer 
to him and held him very tightly. Robin could not see his 
face, but he had an awed feeling that Dick was crying. 

There was a long silence after that, and then, quite suddenly, 
Dick was seized with a terrible fit of coughing, a fit so violent 
and lasting so long, that Robin ran in dismay for Mrs. Croll, 
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who hurried upstairs with her cap all awry, but her kind face 
full of sympathy and concern. 

Dick was lying back, white and exhausted, with closed eyes 
and quick-drawn breath. The paroxysm had ceased, but the 
handkerchief he held was stained a deep ominous crimson. 

Rob uttered a low cry. 

“Oh, dear heart!” exclaimed Mrs. Croll hastily. “ Run 
round, Master Robin, dear, for the doctor, and tell him to be 
quick.” 

Robin fled like the wind, and returned in an incredibly short 
space of time. 

“The doctor is out, ” he panted, “but they will send him 
whenever he comes in.’ 

Dick smiled faintly, and pressed his brother’s hand. 

“Don’t let me keep you, Mrs. Croll,” he said, in a weak 
whisper. “ Robin will do all I want; I am all right now.” 

Mrs. Croll went away—rubbing her eyes with her rough apron 
as she went—and left her kitchen half cleaned to watch at 
the door for the doctor. 

* Dick,” said Robin, with quivering lips and wet eyes, “you 
are not—going away—now? You look so white. Say you 
are not!” 

“No, no,” whispered Dick, with his old tender smile. ‘ Don’t 
look so terrified, my wee fellow. Put your head down here, I 
can’t talk—much.” 

“Coughing so long has tired you,” said Robin, putting his 
arm under Dick’s head in his grave, quaint way; “ perhaps you 
will fall asleep now.” 

“Perhaps,” Dick answered. “I am very tired; kiss me, old 
fellow.” 

Robin laid his lips softly on his brother’s forehead, and then 
stood stroking his hair, as he remembered Dick used to do when 
he (Robin) was ill long ago. 

The room gradually became quite dark. Dick seemed to 
sleep; his head lay heavily on the slender little arm that 
supported it. 

As a neighbouring clock struck ten, Mrs. Croll came up again, 
this time with the doctor. 

“Hush! Dick is asleep!” whispered Robin, as the doctor 
held the candle over the white still face. 

Yes, Dick was asleep. But it was the sleep from which there 
is no awaking. 


Robin’s wild grief when he realized that his brother had gone 
from him, was piteous to see and hear. Mrs. Croll took him 
downstairs on that first terrible night, but with the earliest 
streak of dawn he crept up to Dick again, to the room which 
seemed already so strangely hushed and silent, and sat holding 
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the chill hand in his, and kissing passionately the quiet, worn 
face which would soften and smile for him no more. 

They had laid Dick on his bed in the little inner room; the 
windows of both rooms were open; the bullfinch was singing 
gaily. Robin thought its song seemed heartless and cruel. 
He laid his head down on the pillow beside Dick, and sobbed 
silently. 

Mrs. Croll coming up at her own breakfast-time, found him 
there. ‘Do come downstairs, Master Robin,” the good creature 
entreated tearfully, “and have some tea and toast with me. You 
can do your poor brother no good now. He is better off, and 
doesn’t need you, my lamb. Come away.” 

But the child only shook his head, and looked wistfully at the 
white, almost stern, face on the pillow. He did not understand 
it, poor little soul. He felt half afraid of this strange, cruel 
Dick, who would not speak to him, who lay so still and cold, not 
heeding the kisses and the tears of the little brother he had 
loved so fondly. 

*‘T never said good-bye to him,” he said, looking up into Mrs. 
Croll’s face with miserable, anguished eyes. ‘“ Never promised 
him again that I would be good, and do all that he said.” The 
little faithful, desolate heart overflowed, and he cried as he had 
never cried before. Mrs. Croll went away. She was crying, too. 

After a long time Robin rose, and walked to the open window 
of the front room. Down in the witch-woman’s shop he saw 
lovely bunches of flowers. They were not. in their first freshness, 
but they looked lovely to Rob. He remembered seeing a funeral 
the very last time he and Dick were out together, and the coffin 
was covered with flowers. They would put his darling brother in 
a coffin, too, he thought with a shudder. He looked down again 
at the flowers. He felt sure the witch-woman would give him 
some if he told her Dick was dead. He did not feel afraid of her 
now. He slipped downstairs very quietly, for he dreaded lest 
Mrs. Croll should see him and take him into her kitchen. Tea 
or toast would choke him, he thought wretchedly. When he got 
out into the air he staggered a little, for he was sick and giddy with 
crying, and he had eaten nothing all day. The tears dimmed 
his eyes so that he could hardly see as he ran across the street. 
Ere he reached the other side a heavy dray came thundering 
past, and Robin, startled and confused, stumbled and fell under 
the horses’ feet. There was a sharp, shrill cry, a hoarse shout ; 
then the sound of many voices, the hurrying of many feet. Robin 
lay motionless on the hard stones, nor did he stir when they lifted 
him. A tall young man pushed his way through the crowd 
which had rapidly collected. It was the doctor who had come 
the night before to see Dick. He carried the child into the 
nearest doorway—which chanced to be the witch-woman’s shop— 
felt his heart and his little thin wrist, then shook his head, for 
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both heart and pulse were still. The cruel wheels had passed 
over the slender little neck, and Robin was dead. 

Towards the evening of the same day a hansom stopped at Mrs. 
Croll’s door, and a white-haired, haughty-looking old gentleman 
alighted slowly and painfully. 

“Pooh! This can’t be the place,” he muttered, leaning on his 
gold-headed stick to look up at the windows. “The boy can’t 
live here—it’s impossible.” 

Mrs. Croll opened the door in answer to his imperative knock. 

“You are—a friend of Mr. Conyers, sir?” she asked in sub- 
dued tones. For indeed there was a startling likeness between 
this face and a young dead face upstairs. 

“Yes. Can I see him?” said the stranger, in tones that shook 
in spite of himself. 

And Mrs. Croll, supposing from his evident agitation that he 
knew of the sad events of the last two days, led the way in 
respectful silence to the third floor. The visitor entered the outer 
room slowly, and Mrs. Croll went away quietly, closing the door 
behind her. It was very still in the room. The window stood 
open, and the wind ruffled the scented leaves of the musk-plant 
on the sill. The bullfinch was silent in its cage. 

The old man walked to the door of the inner room and went in. 
Then he stood still, and a terrible change passed over his face, for 
he saw that he was too late. Another guest—a guest who 
takes no denial—had been there before him; and Corinmains 
would pass to strangers. 








OUR NEWEST LOVE- POET. 


OETRY, the golden harp of life, to whose strong or soft music 
the sweetest and noblest thoughts have been sung, is at a 
very low ebb in the present day. That whichis in very truth the 
greatest of all the arts is now, or seems to be, the one most held 
in slight and contumely. Painters have many opportunities of 
exhibiting and possibly selling their works, good composers and 
musicians are more or less in demand, prose writers of all classes 
can by dint of plod and perseverance manage to squeeze into 
the ranks of literature either by the door of journalism or per- 
sistent novel-manufacture, but poets, new ones at any rate, 
have scarce a chance to be heard. Tennyson, with his glorious 
past enveloping him as it were in an emperor’s robe of state, 
stands supreme in the foreground—a stately figure worthy of our 
love and reverence,—the type of the true bard who has never 
deserted his calling, and who. now, with the shadow of Azrael’s 
wings darkening above him, still lifts his inspired voice un- 
dismayed. What though the voice be grown feebler and some of 
the once ringing tones jarred in the sounding? It is the same 
voice that chanted the haunting music of the “ Lotos Eaters,” 
and the majesty of the “ Morte D’Arthur,” and we should indeed 
be more callous than we are, did we refuse to honour the 
kingly old minstrel who, in spite of the morbid and baneful in- 
fluences surrounding much of the literature of the present day, 
has kept the white garments of his pure Muse unsullied. Behind 
him—a very long way behind him—stands the apostle of red 
republicanism, atheism and licentiousness, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, a man endowed by nature with the most brilliant gifts 
of intellect, and filled to the lips with music of most subtle 
and penetrating sweetness, and who, notwithstanding these 
advantages, resembles nothing so much as the Sultan in fairy-lore 
whose jewelled crown was endowed with a voice which served to 
reprove or advise him. Tired at last of the sincere and un- 
flattering remarks of his magical mentor, and yielding to a fit of 
petulant anger, one day the Sultan snatched the speaking diadem 
from his brow and throwing it in the dust trampled upon it. As 
he did so the dying voice within it wailed, “Even so, O Ruler, 
shalt thou perish, and thy glory be remembered no more.” 
Swinburne, crowned in his youth with the choicest jewels in the 
treasury of song, has chosen to ignore the lofty and delicate 
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meaning of poesy in its highest form; with rough and lascivious 
touch he has dragged it to the basest level of materialism—in 
brief, he has thrown his diadem in the dust, and the perishing 
voice within it prophesies his unwritten doom, which shall not by 
us be yet anticipated. Behind Swinburne again—let not the 
elect be scandalized!—behind Swinburne, because so much 
inferior to Swinburne in power and passion (power and passion 
being two of the leading requisites in poetry), stands the vener- 
able Robert Browning, the propounder of dark sayings, the 
producer of rugged verse—verse resembling blocks of quartz from 
an unsuccessful mine, in which may occasionally be found the 
suggestion of a vein of gold—a man who had the inimitable good 
fortune to be wedded to a veritable child of the Muses, Elizabeth 
Barrett, on whose eloquently silent grave he has built up his own 
phantom reputation. What can be said of this weaver of spider’s 
webs, in which now and then a bewildered fly of meaning is 
strangely entangled, and notwithstanding entanglement seems 
ever striving to escape; the “poet ”—Heaven save the mark !— 
who permits a “Society” to exist for the ostensible purpose of 
“explaining” his works, but which to the practical-minded 
among us seems more like a case of blatant advertisement, to 
which no living author, were he great as Shakespeare, should 
condescend without indignant public protest! Far greater than 
his works would Browning be if he were openly and energetically 
to crush this “ Society,” presided over by persons of vastly inferior 
intelligence to himself—almost would he seem great in very truth 
were he to act for once as if he thought little of himself and 
much of other men. But alas! there is no sign of such worthy 
self-renunciation on his part, and the “ Society ” bearing his name 
proudly announces of itself that never was it so prosperous as at 
the present moment, its prosperity having led it to establish an 
“agent” in New York, as if Browning’s works were a sort of 
quack medicine, to be obtained only at the advertised depots! 
Surely this is a somewhat vulgar and undignified method of 
spreading a literary reputation, and quite unworthy of Browning's 
tacit sanction. Yet we should not be surprised at anything from 
an author who poses as a philosopher, yet cannot explain his 
philosophy ; a poet who strikes harsh discord instead of sweet 
harmony ; a professing teacher of mankind who cannot make his 
lessons clear, and who in his recent book, “ Parleyings,” is in- 
‘sufferably, drearily, hopelessly dull. 

These three, Tennyson, Swinburne and Browning, occupy the 
largest frontage in our modern field of song, and we have learned 
to listen to them with a certain amount of admiration and toler- 
‘ance. The grand rush of the waves that surge through our 
literature from the ocean of thought we call Shakespeare,—the 
liquid fire that melts down the mountain of Shelley’s genius,—the 
passionate, strong, tender singing, like notes of nightingales heard 
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by moonlight, that ripple to us from the wild sad voices of Byron 
and Keats,—these were gifts of the gods, and it is doubtful whether 
the world will ever hear such word-music again, for even Tenny- 
son at his best has never written anything equal to Keats’ “ Ode 
to a Grecian Urn,” or the fragment of “ Hyperion.” Of the 
smaller singers such as Edwin Arnold, Matthew Arnold, the two 
Morrises, Alfred Austin, Edmund Gosse, Thomas Woolner, Austin 
Dobson, Ashby Sterry and the crowd of infinitely little poetlings 
who, like itinerant Italians, wander on the edges of the Art, and 
twirl their hurdy-gurdies or blow their feeble imitative pipes to 
amuse the passers-by for a few moments, we say nothing here ; in 
all ages this passing tribe of minstrels has always existed to please 
the lower grades of thought, just as the organ-grinders amuse 
servants and footmen. One can scarce forbear a smile at the 
self-assertion of Lewis Morris for instance, who calls Tennyson his 
“ master,” a clever way of slipping out of the accusations which 
weigh upon him regarding his thefts (involuntary of course) from 
the treasure-house of the author of the “Idylls of the King.” 
Mr. Morris makes no apology to the dead Dante for translating 
whole passages in his “‘ Epic of Hades ” from parts of the “ Inferno;” 
he thinks, and thinks rightly too, that few English people read 
Italian. In a similar way Edwin Arnold is perfectly correct in 
his calculation that London society taken en masse is not 
intimately acquainted with the two great Hindu epics, the 
“Ramayana” and the “ Mahabbarata,” in the original tongue, 
nor with the works of the great mystic Safi poet Dschelaleddin 
Rumi, and therefore is not likely to draw unpleasant parallels 
between certain passages therein and “The Light of Asia.” 
However, there are a few scholars left among us, and though few 
they are apt. Sham jewels do not deceive them, and they will 
never accept aluminium for real gold. Therefore in these days of 
Brummagem literature and parrot-jargon of silly meaningless 
verse published by countless rhymesters both male and female, 
who obstruct the road of the real artist and who bring the very 
name of poetry into disrepute, it is with a certain relief and glad- 
ness that we hail the advent of a new poet, a modern troubadour, 
who has but recently made his name known among us, and who, 
if one may judge by the dedication of his last book to Robert 
Browning, seems possessed by a spirit of singular diffidence and 
modesty. More of this dedication anon; at present we must keep to 
the subject matter in hand, which is to inquire into the merits of an 
entirely new writer, who, thanks to the far-seeing energy and 


activity of a particularly go-ahead publisher (Walter Scott, 
‘Paternoster Row), has been snatched up and placed, while living, 


in the classic series known as the “ Canterbury Poets,” where he 
holds his own with Keats and Coleridge, and is as eagerly prized 
as any one of the great dead whose works are household words. 
Messrs. Field and Tuer, of Leadenhall Street, were, we believe, 
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the first publishers of what Truth designated “the daintiest 
little book in the world,” a small volume bound in white vellum 
and tied with golden ribbon, entitled “Love Letters by a 
Violinist.” The work was anonymous and the wildest guesses 
were formed as to its author. Society papers made random hits 
concerning his name and position; and, needless to say, were all 
wrong in their surmises. One of the most absurd among the 
reports circulated was that the Duke of Edinburgh was the 
“Violinist ” in question, and this gained such ground that his 
Royal Highness was very nearly convicted of being a genius. 

The “ Independent ” of New York was the first to clear up the 
mystery, and this journal declared the author to be Eric Mackay, 
an Englishman, and one of its own contributors. On the 
“ Love-Letters” appearing among the Canterbury Classics, the 
correctness of this announcement was made manifest, as the title 
of the volume now stands, “ Love-Letters of a Violinist,” by Eric 
Mackay, instead of as formerly, * Love-Letters by a Violinist.” 
With marked persistency the leading literary journals entirely 
passed over the new author, who thus quietly took his place among 
the gods of literature. 

The “ Atheneum” in particular, which usually makes a point 
of reviewing all the Canterbury volumes, deliberately omitted to 
notice this one. By the London press at large the book was 
slighted, and there can be no doubt whatever that the slight was 
intentional. Yet the “ Love-Letters” sold, and is still selling by 
thousands, and its enormous circulation may well cause envy to 
many other writers of verse, who, though carefully praised by the 
press, fail to dispose of their productions. Eric Mackay has 
taken his position in English literature, unquestioned and un- 
criticized, and henceforth neither praise nor blame can affect the 
hold he has on that portion of the public which reads and appre- 
ciates good poetry. 

And now let us see what gifts he possesses, what sympathetic 
attributes, what knowledge of the human heart, that he should 
deserve this sudden and almost phenomenal success in a branch 
of art wherein so many fail and miserably perish. In the first 
place then, he isa love-poet ; all his songs are attuned to the one 
eloquent, resounding string. Now Love is a deeply comprehen- 
sive term. It can be varied to suit different opinions; as for 
instance, with Tennyson it is a beautiful, soft, almost devout 
delight ; with Swinburne it is reckless licentiousness; with 
Browning it is a passing emotional accident of human life ; with 
Eric Mackay it is life itself, and not only life in this world, but 
life in the world to come. He views it from its highest stand- 
point, as the noblest sentiment of the heart and soul; the essence 
of a god within each one of us. Being, therefore, so lofty a 
passion, it follows that the loftiest mode of expression should be 
used to define it, and here in truth we have the real intention and 
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use of poetry. To delineate in choicest words the choicest 
feelings ; to gather up as it were into a sonnet, verse or even a 
couplet, the thousand and one delicate threads of most delicate 
thought, and fasten them together with an immortal jewel of 
complete utterance, this is the most perfect kind of poetry, such 
as Shakespeare, Byron, Keats and Shelley gave us in abundance, 
and which also we have specimens of in the works of two un- 
glorified poets, Alexander Smith and one Thomas Wade, whose 
sonnet entitled “The Bride” is one of the most exquisite things 
in all literature. In Eric Mackay, whom because he is living 
we are naturally reluctant to praise, there is an undoubted 
wealth of music and expression that reminds us of poesy’s 
palmiest days. Involuntarily we think of Petrarch, who spent all 
his best hours in polishing and perfecting the deliciously-rhymed 
praise of his “ Laura,”—and on studying the “ Love-Letters ” with 
a critical eye, we must confess that nothing more perfectly 
attuned and delicately pleasing to the ear has ever been written 
in the English language, a language which is somewhat un- 
accommodating in its rhymes, and yet, in these particular poems, 
has been artistically manipulated and made to flow on with the 
ease and grace of the choicest Italian. There is no hitch or stop 


on the way, nothing rough or jarring. 
Take the following verses for instance : 


“ And what a scene, O God! and what repose 
And what sad splendour in the burning west : 
A languid sun low-dropping to his rest, 
And incense rising, as of old it rose 
To do him honour at the daylight’s close,— 
The birds entranced, and all the winds repressed. 


“TI followed thee. I came to where a shrine 
Stood ’mid the trees, and where an oaken gate 
Swung in the air, so turbulent of late. 

I touched thy hand ; it quivered into mine, 
And then I looked into thy face benign 
And saw the smile for which the angels wait. 


“ And lo! the moon had sailed into the main 
Of that blue sky, as if therein did poise 
A silver boat ; and then a tuneful noise 
Broke from the copse where late a breeze was slain, — 


And nightingales in ecstasy of pain 
Did break their hearts with singing the old joys.” 


This is a picture, or rather a series of pictures, drawn in softly har- 
monious colours, and if space permitted we could select more than 
fifty such out of the “ Love-Letters ” alone. But the volume is now 
so familiar to many that it is perhaps superfluous to make quota- 
tions from it; in fact, as it has been permitted to take an un- 
questioned: place among the English classics, the very critics 
having, as it were, silently stood aside to allow it to pass into the 
front rank of literature, it is almost too late in the day to begin 
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to dissect its workmanship or discuss its merits. Moreover, there 
is no doubt whatever that it deserves its position, and that the 
delightful ease of language, richness of fancy, and original turn 
of thought contained in these twelve rhymed epistles of a lover 
to his lady, prove the author to be no mere ordinary versifier, but 
a veritable poet, not only of high accomplishment, but still higher 
promise. What an entrancing picture of a love-dream lasting 
beyond this life is found in the following stanzas: 





‘* A world with thee, a home in some remote 
And unknown region which no sage’s ken 
Has compassed yet ; of which no human pen 

Has traced the limits ; where no terrors float 
In wind or wave, and where the soul may note* 
A thousand raptures unreveal’d to men. 


‘** To be transported in a magic car a 
On some transcendent night in early June 
Beyond the horn’d projections of the moon ; 

To have our being in a bridal star 

In lands of light where only angels are, 
Athwart the spaces where the comets swoon. 
“ * * * * 

‘* This were a life to live,—a life indeed 
A thing to die for; if in truth we die 
When we but put our mortal vestments by. 

This were a climax for a lover's need 
Sweeter than ‘songs, and holier than the creed 
Of half the zealots who have sought the sky!” 





Here we have the dulcet whisperings of a Keats, combined 
with a certain seductive, dreamy ardour which is our new poet’s 
particular charm and which characterizes everything he has 
written. From all the chords of Love’s passion and ecstasy he 
draws new and voluptuous meanings. In happy transport he 
exclaims: 


‘*Q Love! O Love! O Gateway of Delight, 
Thou porch of peace, thou pageant of the prime 
Of all God’s creatures! Iam here to climb 

Thine upward steps, and daily and by night 

To gaze beyond them, and to search aright 
The far-off splendour of thy track sublime! 

* * * * * 

‘* Love! Happy Love! Behold me where I stand 
This side thy portal, with my straining eyes 
Turn’d to the Future. Cloudless are the skies 

And, far adown the road which thou hast spann’d 

I see the groves of that elected Jand 
Which is the place I call my Paradise.” 


In “ Letter X.,” entitled “A Retrospect,” the astonishing pro- 
fuseness and beauty of simile is well worth noting. The poet is 
describing a nook on the sea-shore, sacred to the meetings of 
himself and his ladye-love. 

‘* I walk again beside the roaring sea 


And once again I hearken to the speech 
Of waves exulting on the maddened heach. 
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A sound of awful joy it seems to me, 
A shuddering sound of God’s eternity, 
Telling of things beyond the sage’s reach. 


‘©T walk alone. I see the bounding waves 
Curl’d into foam. I watch them as they leap 
Like wild sea-horses loosened from the deep, 
And well I know that they have seen the graves 
Of shipwrecked sailors ; for disaster paves 
The fearful fields where reapers cannot reap. 
* * * * * 
‘* There is a glamour all about the bay 
As if the nymphs of Greece had tarried here ; 
The sands are golden, and the rocks appear 
Crested with silver; and the breezes play 
Snatches of song they hummed when far away, 
And then are hush’d as if from sudden fear. 


‘* They think of thee. They hunt; they meditate ; 
They will not quit the shore till they have seen 
The very spot where thou didst stand serene 

In all thy beauty ; and of me they prate, 
Knowing I love thee. And like one elate 
The grand old sea remembers what hath been. 


‘* How many hours—how many days we met 
Here on the beach, in that delirious time 
When all the waves appeared to break in rhyme. 
Life was a joy, and love was like a debt, 
Paid and repaid in kisses! ” 


We would specially call the attention of our readers to the 
perfect. swing of the musical rhythm in these stanzas. They 
read as harmoniously as Petrarch’s lines: 


“ Benedetto sia ’l giorno e ’1 meso e I’ anno, 
E la stagione e ’1 tempo e!’ ora e’| punto, 
E’] bel paese e ’1 loco ov’ io fui giunto 
Da due begli oechi che legato m’ hanno 
E benedetto il primo dolce affanno 
Ch’ i ’ebbi ad esser con Amor congiunto. . . . 


And it is very rarely indeed that English verse can be chimed 
into such melody as Italian—lItalian being so much softer in the 
utterance and infinitely richer in rhyme. The more we read and 
critically dissect the ‘ Love-Letters of a Violinist” and other 
poems by the same author, the more remarkable a thing it is, in 
the chronicles of our modern literature, that this new poet-—a man 
undoubtedly destined to take a peculiarly prominent place among 
the most distinguished writers of his time—should have escaped 
the criticism of the press. Either the self-constituted judges of 
poetry must be very blind or very envious. Envy being a passion 
unknown to critics, we must attribute their lamentable lack of 
observation to mere density. For no matter how long they 
hold their .peace, the reading public has a will of its own 
and chooses its own favourites, and the indisputable fact that Eric 
Mackay’s poems promise to sell as largely as the time-honoured 
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works of Keats, Byron, and Shelley, is a decisive and rather 
remarkable testimony to the worth of our new author’s genius. 
Genius he has most unquestionably—its flame burns through 
his verse and lights it up at every point. Such lines as these: 





“The hills exulted at the Morning’s birth, 
And clouds assembled, quick, as heralds run 
Before a king to say the fight is won. 
The rich warm daylight fell upon the earth, 
Like wine outpoured in madness or in mirth, 
To celebrate the rising of the sun!” 


could not emanate from the brain of a mere trifler with poesy; 
nor such an exquisite expression as the last line of the following 


quotation : 


‘*T heard afar the watch-dog’s sullen bark, 
And near at hand the tunings of a lark, 
Safe in its nest, but weighted with an ode.” 


And again : 


“ T will unpack my mind of all its fears ; 
I will advance to where the matin fires. 
Absorb the hilis,” 


Or this: 


“Tt were a joy to fall 
Dead at thy feet, as at a trumpet’s call, 
For I should then be peerless among men !” 


Many of the minor poems included in the same volume with 
the *‘ Love-Letters ” are very beautiful,—such as “ Anteros,” which 
is rich with the flavour of subtle Greek fancy,—the regretfully 
tender “Mirage,” “The Statue,” the “Waking of the Lark,” 
the fine stanzas to “ Pablo de Sarasate,” and the quaintly sweet 
“ Daisies out at Sea,” from which we quote the following: 


“O gems of earth! O trinkets of the Spring! 
The sun, your gentle king 
Who counts your leaves and marshals ye apace - 
In many a sacred place. 
The godlike summer sun will miss ye all, 
For he has fostered all things great and small, 
Yea, all good things that live on earth’s revolving ball. 


‘* But when, on deck, he sees with eye serene 
The kirtles tender green, 
And fair fresh faces of his hardy flowers, 
U) How will he throb for hours! 
And wish the lark, the Laureate of the Light, 
Were near at hand to see so fair a sight, 
And chant the joys thereof in words we cannot write !\” 


A few of the sonnets at the end of the book bear the marks of 
haste, and therefore are somewhat laboured. Our poet, like all of 
his high craft, is not always in the humour to sing sweetly, and 
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therefore we find fault with him*for condescending to such trifles 
as “ My Amazon,” “Sachal,” and the somewhat obscurely-worded 
“Ode to Englishmen.” There are unsatisfactory lines, too, in 
‘Mary Arden,” though the general conception of the poem is 
good. “Pro Patria,” an address to Swinburne, is decidedly 
powerful, and “ Beethoven at the Piano,” which, we understand, 
is to be included in Clifford Harrison’s répertoire for next season, is 
full of colour and feeling. The sonnet entitled “ Ecstasy” is a 
perfect gem: 
‘*T cannot sing to thee as I would sing 
If I were quickened like the holy lark 
With fire from Heaven and sunlight on his wing, 
Who wakes the world with witcheries of the dark 
Renewed in rapture in the reddening air. 
A thing of splendour do I deem him then, 
A feathered frenzy with an angel’s throat, 
A something sweet that somewhere seems to float 
*Twixt earth and sky to be a sign to men. 
IIe fills me with such wonder and despair! 
I long to kiss thy locks so golden bright, 
As he doth kiss the tresses of the Sun. 
Oh! bid me sing to thee, my chosen one, 
And do thou teach me, Love, to sing aright ! ” 


No more exquisite example of musical alliteration can well be 
found than these two lines: 


‘© Who wakes the world with witcheries of the dark, 
Renewed in rapture in the reddening air! 


and the description of the singing skylark : 
‘A feathered frenzy with an angel's throat,” 


is absolutely new, and can hardly be matched in the most inspired 
lines of Shelley. 

It is after all by the gift of complete utterance that poets should 
be judged. Can they say something that has never been said so well 
before, and that never will be said so well again? This is the 
supreme test, by which most versifiers shrink and shrivel into 
nought. And this is why we are disposed to give Eric Mackay a 
laurel wreath of merit, because he has undoubtedly said new 
things in a way of his own, and there is no touch of the common- 
place or the imitative in his smoothly-flowing stanzas. Other 
poets have written about kisses, for instance; yet in the  Love- 
Letters” this magic current coin of lovers is treated to an 
entirely original and quaint conceit : 

‘* And round my lips in joy and yet in fear 
There seem’d to dart the stings of kisses warm ; 


These were my honey bees and soon would swarm 
To choose their Queen!” 


This is a delicate little fancy, and infinitely preferable to the 
savage “biting ” of lips that Swinburne is so fond of. Innumer- 
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able are the songs and odes that have been written about the 
moon ; in fact, as the vulgar rhyme goes: 


** Poets have so bedaubed the silver moon, 
They’ve made her as dull as a leaden spoon ! ” 


Dreamy speculations have been hazarded by poets in all ages as 
to the “ wistful pallor” and “ languid brow” of the gentle queen 
of night. Sir Philip Sidney thinks she must suffer from rejected 


passion. 
‘* Surely, if long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover's case! ” 


he exclaims. In Alexander Smith’s “ Life Drama” we find the 
lines : 
“ Sorrowful moon! seeming so drown’d in woe, 
A queen whom some grand battle-day has left 
Unkingdom’d and a widow!” 

And yet, though we should have hardly thought it possible, 
Eric Mackay has a new idea to offer as to the reason of Cynthia’s 
legendary griefs, and asks her : 

‘* Dost thou weep to know that Jupiter 
Has many moons—his daughters and his sons— 
And Earth, thy mother, on!y one in thee?” 


We find in the “ Love-Letters and other Poems” countless airy 
and elf-like suggestions such as these—suggestions like the 
fluttering of the butterflies’ wings over half-opened roses. And 
though love is the chief motif of all, it is a beautiful, hesitating, 
diffident love, as shadowed forth in the lines: 

‘*T dare to look thy way and bow my head 
To thy sweet name, as sunflower to the sun ; 


Though, peradventure, not so wisely fed 
With garden fancies———” 


And of low, materialistic passion, such as many of our modern 
writers are only too fond of dealing with, there is no trace 
whatever throughout the book. 

Let us now turn to our author's latest production, “ Gladys the 
Singer,” published by Messrs. Reeves and Turner. It is of an 
entirely different type to the “ Love-Letters,” and in some 
passages shows increased power and greater expansiveness of 
thought. It is a condensed novel in verse, and is the old, ever 
piteous story of a woman’s love, betrayal and despair. Gladys 
was once a “prima donna assoluta.” 

‘* One of those elect 


And fond, fair women whom the world has deck’d 
But will not honor.” 


Led away by love for one unworthy of her trust, she is deceived 
and broken-hearted, and the sequel to the sad story is so 
plaintively pathetic and touching that it seems like injustice 
to quote a part when the whole is so beautiful. As in the “ Love- 
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Letters,” we find “ Gladys” brimful of enchanting similes. Note 
the following selections : 


‘*T have yearn’d for thee 
As earth for summer—as the lonely sea 
For midnight stars!” 
* * * 
“ An April daisy turn’d into a screen 
For elfin lovers.” 
* * * * 
‘*T love thee as a kneeling nun 
Loves in the circuit of her little cell 
The pictur’d face of Christ, who conquer’d hell.” 
* * * * 


Full of power and infinite passion is the bitter reproach of 
the wronged “ Gladys ” to her faithless lover : 


“ O thou dried soul whom long I deem’d a man, 
Monarch of men, and mine for all the span 
Of all our lives in this world and the next ; 
O thou weak boaster of a brainless text, 
Fitter to fill a trench than be the curse 
Of one more summer, or to move me worse 
Than now thou mov’st me! Nay! I hate thee not; 
Who hates the worm? Who hates the canker-blot 
On some poor tree? I see thee as thou art; 
I sound thy depths. I read thee to the heart. 
I find thee shallow as a clamorous rill 
That wends its way, uneall’d for, down a hill!” 


And again, half frenzied with love and despair, she cries : 


‘* All evil thee beset, 
Thou blight of morning! All remorse and shame 
Possess thy soul and sap the ancient fame 
Of thy great house! I was too frail a thing, 
Too quickly won—too impotent to sting— 
A fair-haired frailty with attractive eyes,” 


And here we may remark that it is possible very goody-goody 
people will not like “Gladys the Singer.” There is no doubt 
whatever that she is a “fair-haired frailty,” and as such, the 
goody-goody folks will, of course, have no sympathy with her. 
But she is a true woman, with all a woman’s inconsistencies 
and glorious code of self-sacrifice—one of the numerous victims 
who, immolated on the altar of love, will die smiling and 
kissing the hand of the executioner. Her wrath against her lover 
is of brief duration; her passionate outburst of scorn and hatred 
is soon ended. With his departure, her humour changes: 

““*Come back!’ she call’d, as open wide she flung 
The lattice window, where the roses hung 
In crumpled wreaths, ‘Come back, and learn from me 
What no man knows,—what haply unto thee 
May bring content.’ But, shuddering on the air, 
The wild ery fell ; and through her golden hair 
Her face look’d out, as, on a winter’s night, 
The icy moon looks down through vapours white. 


‘Come back!’ she call’d to that retreating form 
Which heard her not; and weird, and wan, and warm, 
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She craned her neck to note the path he took, 
And sway’d herself, as sways beside a brook 
A lonely willow on a breathless day ; 
And with her lips she made as she would say : 
‘I was thy faithful wife, though wed in sport 
As wives were wedded once, in Arthur’s court. 
Yet heed my plea! Two hearts are knit in one 
In my poor frame.’ 
But utterance found she none ; 
For, ere ecstatic she could shape the words, 
And waft them forth, as Summer wafts the birds 
For joy, for memory, or for grief’s control, 
Her face convuls’d, and o’er her tottering soul 
The storm-cloud burst ; and tears shut out the light.” 


One of the most perfect passages in the whole poem, both for 
beauty of description and richness of simile, is the opening of 


Canto second : 











‘* Again the spring-time with its songs of love 
Had come and gone; again the cooing dove 
Had dropp’d its plumes in moulting ; and the wren 
Had rais’d anew its arbor in the glen,— 

Its dome-like nest, whereof the wondering breeze 
Had late espied the threshold through the trees. 
Again the waves of the advancing seas 
Had storm’d the coast with shouts of loud acclaim, 
What time the winter-wind, in ocean’s name, 
Had hurl’d defiance ; and the queen of heaven, 
The maiden moon, entranced or in a sweven, 
Had paced the sky, from autumn unto spring, 
Uncelaim’d of men, uncrown’d of any king, 
And only lov’d aright by loveless maids. 
And once again the rapture of the glades,— 
The rout and revel of the spring-decades,— 
Had fill’d and thrill’d the air with such delight 
As makes a tourney of the day and night 
When gale confronts with gale at equinox, 
And all the cliffs, and all the sea-ward rocks 
Have thuds of joy! Again the forest yearn’d 
For sight of summer, and the roses burn’d 
On many a hedge, whereon the mounting sun 
Had flung his trophies ; for the world had won 
Full right to cling thereto, as—for a feast— 
The crown’d Apollo leapt from out the East. 
Earth and the sky had call’d him; and the land 

Had smiled, expectant ; and the ocean-strand 

Had bared her bosom to his proud caress ; 

And wind and wave had counted tress on tress 

Of his long hair, and made a chant thereof, 

Warm, aye! and wanton as the songs of love 

Which sibyls sing. And now the breezes crept 

From rock to rock, where overnight had slept 

A white sea-fog, and where, in summer days 

The blue hare-bell would sound the Maker’s praise 

In silvery chimes, unheard but guess’d aright 

By wandering bards. The hill was all alight 

With blazing furze, that keeps the sun in sight, 

And seems to thrill with sunshine after dark ; 

And, far away, the lilting of the lark, 

The prophet-bird, the singer of the dawn, 

Invested Heaven, as if its mate had gone 

Straight through the sky and must be ravish’d back.” 
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The last three lines are particularly lovely. No better expres- 
sion could be found for the exultant melody of the lark than its 
song “invested Heaven”—a Keats-like idea, inasmuch as in 
common with so many exquisite similes of Keats, no other can 
be found to describe the poet’s meaning with such full and abso- 
lute directness. We find the same happy turn of thought in the 
description of: 


“The blazing furze, that keeps the sun in sight, 
And seems to thrill with sunshine after dark.” 


In the second part of the poem the broken-hearted Gladys comes 
back to the scene of her too brief love-dream, bringing with her her 
child, and the reader is gradually led up to the sorrowful climax 
of this idyll in verse. The deliberate self-slaughter of the 
wronged and unhappy girl is finely and delicately treated, and 
there is a true touch of nature in the hesitation with which, while 
hastening to her own death in the devouring sea, she pauses for 
one instant, shrinking back in a purely womanish fear: 


‘* She staggered from the wave 
That reel’d about her like a rolling grave, 
And swerv'd aside to give it passage clear. 
‘Oh God!’ she mused, half palsied in her fear, 
‘I have o’erstepped my doom ; and now for this 
I shall be tumbled in the seething hiss 
Of tides tumultuous, and a Nothing be, 
A wide-eyed Nothing on the doubtful sea !’” 


But the saving emotion of timidity passes, and she steadily 
advances to her chosen doom: 


‘* Therewith she met the breakers’ dark advance 
Which seem’d to tilt and tower at her askance. 
And one of these assail’d her with the shocks 
Of foam-fed wrath. and hurl’d her at the rocks 
And dragg’d her forth, low-gurgling in the strain 
Of imminent death, and roar’d at her amain; 
And made more havoc of her shining hair 
Than lovers’ hands which murder while they spare : 
Wild wanton, hands of wooers like the one 
For whom, to-day, unkiss’d beneath the sun, 
She fronted Fate. A lily in a stream 
Might do as much, a love-bird in a beam 
Of mid-day light might thus resist a storm ! 
The curl’d up waves o’ercanopied her form 
And then submerged her. But she rose anew, 
Prone on her back, aghast, and pale of hue, 
And out to sea, a lifeless thing, and mild, 
With oozing lips and eyes that ever smiled, 
She slowly drifted, soon to face the stars, 

And soon to front the moon athwart the bars 
Of feathery cloud and opal-tinted mist ; 

But nevermore on earth should she be kiss’d, 
And nevermore be touch’d by baby hands, 
And nevermore be seen in any lands!” 


Were “Gladys the Singer” by Alfred Lord Tennyson, or 
Obscurity Robert Browning, we should hear much more of it, 
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nay, perhaps too much. It would be cabled line by line to New 
York through the enterprise of some go-ahead Yankee editor, 
and the foolish fashionable world would rave about it in their 
usual orthodox and meaningless manner. But it is to be 
remembered that none of our very greatest poets have ever been 
made the subject of a “ craze” except perhaps Lord Byron, and 
that for a short time only, and more on account of the various 
scandals concerning his private life than for admiration of his 
genius. The chief fault to be found with Eric Mackay’s latest 
production is its dedication, for by the way this is worded, we fear 
our new poet is a Browning worshipper, in which case he will 
most assuredly nip the bud of his fame with a most untimely frost. 
One cannot idolize Browning and remain clear-witted ; and clear, 
sonorous, sweet music is what the true lovers of poesy long for in 
these cloudy and morbiddays. Had our author laid his melodious 
“ Gladys” at the feet of Tennyson, we should have thought better 
of him, and better still had he left the work undedicated al- 
together and allowed it to stand entirely on its own merits, which 
are great enough to win the admiration of the public, to whose 
decision, after all, the best poets need only appeal in order to 
obtain an instant and even grateful hearing if they are content 
to wait with patience for the final verdict. And Eric Mackay 
must surely know by the ever-increasing sale of his ‘ Love- 
Letters” that the actual people of this land are listening to his 
songs, and with that vast voice of approval on his side, he surely 
does not need the patronage of Browning, who himself is a seeker of 
patronage through the medium of his “Society.” The author of 
“ Gladys ”needs no such advertisement of his claim to attention, — 
his utterances are from the full heart of Song, and therefore must 
needs awaken responsive music in the heart of Humanity. We 
should think few women can read the exquisite “ Vox Amoris ” 
(included in the “Gladys” volume) without their pulses beating 
more quickly than usual to the dulcet notes of that passionate 
pleading, such pleading as seems fitted for a Romeo's wooing and 
Juliet’s answer. Verses like these are not written every day: 
‘*T will acquaint thee with mine inmost thought, 

And teach thee all I know, though unbesought, 

And make thee prouder of a poet’s dream 

Than wealthy men are proud of what they seem. 

If thou have trust therein, if thou require 

Service of me, or song, or penance dire, 


I will obey thee as thy belted knight 
Or die to satisfy thy heart’s desire.” 
# * * ® 





* 


“ All that I am and all I hope to be 

Is thine till death ; and though I die for thee 

Each day I live, and though I throb and thrill 

At each returning touch, for good or ill 

Of my dark hour, I revel in the same; 

Yet am I free from hope as thou from blame, 
And all around thee, wakeful and in sleep, 

I weave a blessing for thy soul to claim.” 
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We understand that this particular poem is only one of several 
similar lyrics of love which are destined for early publication 
under one distinctive title, and we can only say that if all are 
equal to the “Vox Amoris,” English literature will be greatly 
enriched by the forthcoming new volume. In conclusion, if we 
may be permitted to proffer a word of advice to the new trou- 
badour, who has advanced in the very lists of love to sing with 
new vigour the old, old story of ever enthralling interest, we would 
suggest that he keep strictly to his own particular gift of inspira- 
tion; he should not condescend to delineate, even in the faintest 
colours, ignoble phases of character. The heroine of his best 
moments is a fairy among women,—a dainty, delicate, ethereal 
creature, ravishing to read of and to think of, a “ paragon of maids,” 
whose “mouth is constant to its morning prayer,” and he is quite 
out of his element when he tries to depict the impure and 
lascivious demi~mondaine suggested in “Medusa’s Hair.” Again, 
though his “ Choral Ode to Liberty ” is very stirring and noble, and 
is by far the best thing the Americans have ever had written for 
them concerning their much boasted freedom, still, we prefer the 
** Love-Letters Man,” as a well-known lady leader of society calls 
him, as a love-poet pur et simple—a “ Minnesinger ”—of the de- 
vout, chivalrous and earnest type, for whom his lady’s hair is the 
sunlight, her eyes the morning, her lips the sweetness of all the 
world, her love the sanctification of life and the pleasure of death. 
As such our new minstrel has come before us,—as such we frankly 


welcome him,—as such we desire him to go on singing,—and 
as such, in due time, he will win his place among the im- 
mortals. For from Love springs all the music of life,—and only 
those poets who can set our hearts throbbing to that eternal and 
exquisite melody are, in the end, crowned with the clear glory of 
inextinguishable Fame. 


EDWARD STANISLAS LESLIE. 














AT A MONTH'S END. 
_ LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A MAN OF THE TIME. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, 


AUTHOR OF “THE VIOLIN PLAYER,” “ PROUD MAISIE,” ETC., ETC. 





PART II. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE CAPTAIN SPEAKS. 


ONINGTON COURT, September 12.—Often enough during 
the past month I have found my thoughts running on the 
Listers and Conington Court. The short break has not impaired 
the interest of this acquaintance, chance and slight though it is, 
and dissociated from every other tie. Curiosity must be a 
powerful incentive to companionship. Had the Listers been my 
oldest friends I should scarcely have felt more, and might have 
felt less, willing to revisit their hermitage than when this after- 
noon I alighted at a small station some three miles off. Jack 
met me on the platform, and outside stood the Conington pony- 
chaise with Ella holding the reins. She signified to me to take 
the seat beside her. Jack and my portmanteau got in behind, 
and we drove off. 

The enfant terrible strikes me as agreeably changed; I 
observe in her an added animation, as though a more brilliant and 
becoming light had been turned on her beauty ; and her manner, 
though original to say the least, is rather less brusque and more 
prepossessing. Coquetry is too foreign to her nature ever to be 
implanted there, any more than music in the constitutionally un- 
musical. But what is perceptible and new is a frank desire to 
please, arising from a natural longing to atone to “ Lanerton Lee” 
for past rudeness to Hubert Lane, that compels you to meet it 
half way. So much concession was unexpected, and Ella on her 
good behaviour a fresh study. We were approaching Conington 
before—whilst merrily discussing such mighty matters as the 
pony’s paces and the shower that threatened to break—I made 
the silent reflection that that cloudless young face, radiant eye, 
laughing mouth (Ella has a delightful mouth and laugh, but no 
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smile), bespoke a free and heedless mind that had experienced no 
sort of grave shock or trouble since last I saw them. [ lost all 
patience with Captain Lister. It is criminal, simply, to keep the 
girl so long in the dark, and perfectly well he knows it. He could 
not look me in the face as he met me in the hall. 

Ella, only, of the young people dined this evening. She came 
down looking uncommonly handsome in black with jasmine 
flowers in her hair—a young queen of night—Astrifiammante. 
Her mood was brilliant and talkative, and when the fit is on 
her her society is charming. Although imperfectly educated 
and perfectly ignorant of the world—perhaps because of these 
deficiencies—her remarks have that directness and originality 
which incessant friction with miscellaneous minds so commonly 
destroys. In her elation she never noticed how far were her 
uncle and aunt from sharing her high spirits. The evening was 
wet and we played round games by a cheerful fire. Ella’s 
holiday humour spread to her cousins—to us all—but the contrast 
between appearances and realities at Conington struck me un- 
comfortably, and when the ladies and children had retired 
Lister invited me to smoke with him in the dining-room. I 
taxed him with his inexcusable continued shilly-shally and 
dissimulation. 

“You have not yet broken the bad news to your niece,” I 
said. 

“But all the others know,” he urged in shuffling apology. 
“They have taken it very well indeed.” 

* But Miss Ella Lister knows nothing ?” 

“Not yet. The fact is we dare not tell her. Every day her 
aunt resolves and half promises, then shrinks from breaking the 
ice. We hoped the truth would ooze out through the children, 
but they keep the secret as close as wax—of their own accord. 
They feel as we do about her. We all dread the effect on one of 
her temperament.” 

Provoked, I asked him sarcastically : 

‘Pray, do you intend to wait till you begin packing up to let 
her know of your intention of leaving Europe ?” 

“Well, it may prove to have come to that,” he confessed with 
incredible cool jauntiness and calm ; “ but for this, at least, I am 
not to blame. Only yesterday I had a communication asking if 
I could make it possible to push forward our movements, as 
the deputy who is temporarily discharging the duties of the 
appointment has fallen seriously ill. In that case we may have to 
sail three months earlier than I told you—in October, in short. | 
Personally I shall be delighted. Hanging on here when every- 
thing gets known will be very unpleasant. If only the affair with 
Ella were over!” 

I tried not to look the contempt I felt for the shifty, weak 
mind that having caused the calamity now shirked the merited 
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reprobation. I felt glad Ella was no Griseldis—one to take wrong 
for right when coming from her male relations. 

*“[ shall have to tell her myself,” he said with mournful 
heroism, “ but I would rather take hold of a red-hot iron.” 

“Don’t let imagination make a coward of you,” I said. 
‘“‘ What on earth do you apprehend ?” 

“She might do something desperate,” he muttered with vague 
uneasiness. 

“ Jump out of the window or take laudanum? Who ever heard 
of a young lady breaking her heart because her home was broken 
up? Girls are born to have their homes broken up. All must 
when they marry. If you are afraid of a scene ”—this was the 
literal truth—* well, women’s words and women’s tears soon 
exhaust themselves. Come, look upon it as a light price to pay 
for past imprudence.” 

He shook his head. ‘ You don’t consider my sympathy with 
what she may suffer.” 

“She must learn to suffer, if she is to live. As for this blow, 
however deeply she may feel it, be sure she will get over it.” 

I purposely made light of the matter to entice the man, as he 
would not be driven, into doing his duty. 

“You are quite right,” he said at last. “I will speak to her 
to-morrow,” and he added, “ she is under no necessity to share our 
exile. There is another home always open to her with an invalid 
aunt at Brighton, who to my certain knowledge would be ready to 
receive Ella if she preferred to leave us. We should miss her 
terribly! Still, she must choose for herself.” 

“There,” said I, “the situation is not so alarming if you face 
it.” 

“Not so alarming!” he repeated, laughing nervously. “To- 
morrow morning I shall tell her. It was weak to procrastinate. 
It is entirely my fault.” 

Of course it was. But there was something conscience-relieving 
in so magnanimous an acknowledgment, and with it on his lips 
Lister walked off quite happily to bed. 

The coward has waited for my coming, I am convinced, to go 
through the ordeal, trusting to my presence in the house, as an 
honoured guest, to restrain the exhibition of feeling in her that 
he dreads, or to give him the courage of shame ! 

Conington, September 13.—Whether from these causes or a 
timely fall of the temperature—there had been almost a water- 
spout in the night—or the dismally wet day that followed, making 
even Conington look like a spot you might quit without keen 
regret, something braced the captain’s nerves and screwed up his 
courage to the needful point. When after a quiet morning’s 
work in the library I joined the luncheon party, I understood from 
the cast-down countenances of all that the interview had come off. 
Ella did not appear. Dead silence, broken by fits and starts of 
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conversation, when the still melancholy became too oppressive, 
prevailed during the meal. There was no call for reserve on my 
account ; and once pale Mrs. Lister raised her mild eyes to her 
husband’s and asked faintly : 

‘“* How did she take it ?” 

“Don’t talk of it,” was the hasty rejoinder. “It was far worse 
than even I had expected.” 

I was not sorry to escape from the family gloom to the shelter 
of the library, where, selfishly absorbed in trying to decipher the 
faded marginal notes in a curious volume, I forget the troubles of 
the household. 

Towards four I was roused by the opening and shutting of the 
door. Turning, I saw Ella standing there, looking pale and 
unstrung, like some one under the effect of a nervous shock, such 
as being flung from a carriage or seeing a passer-by run over. 
Constrainedly she spoke—a sentence evidently framed before- 
nand. 

“Mr. Lane, my uncle has been saying things to me I do not 
understand. He declares he has squandered his whole fortune 
and is obliged to leave the country ”—her version (the correct 
one), but hardly Captain Lister’s, I imagine. “I must know,” 
she continued, “if this is true. If he has really done all this 
how can I trust his word, his account of things? I ought not to 
believe him.” 

“Your uncle has been unfortunate,” I said moderately. So 
long as any hope remained of retrieving his disasters he concealed 
the facts from you, from kind though mistaken motives. His 
fear of distressing you has kept him silent till further silence was 
impossible.” 

“Then it is alltrue ?” she repeated emphatically, regarding me 
fixedly. The fact for her was all, and so overwhelmingly much, 
that his withholding of it sank into insignificance as the merest 
particular. 

“Tt is true that he has lost money, and that, in consequence, 
he has consented to accept an excellent colonial appointment— 
under the circumstances perhaps the best thing he——-” 

She cut me short, saying “Thank you,” as if I had imparted 
some geographical or historical fact, and left the room immedi- 
ately, with well but clearly feigned composure. 

I had to abandon the attempt to resume my cataloguing; my 
thoughts wandered, their current broken. Poor girl! 

I am furious with the captain. He has forfeited his niece’s 
regard, as he deserves. Folly, to treat her as a child who isa 
child no longer. I was feeling painfully impressed by the whole 
thing—unaccountably so, for, after all, these family affairs are no 
concern of mine. 

Ella did not show herself again. She had locked herself into 
her room, said her cousins, after dinner. No one ventured to 
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molest her there. One knows what will—must happen. The 
violence of her agitation will exhaust itself very quickly. A spell 
of dull depression will ensue, after that, the force of habit, natural 
routine—much stronger in the end than passion—will reassert 
itself and she by degrees become herself again. 

But till then a dead weight—a black shadow—rests on the 
family circle. The void is intolerable. Neither prospective 
poverty nor expatriation have affected them individually so much 
as the shock Ella’s feelings have received from the news. 

“ She refuses to go abroad with us,” her uncle told me to-night 
when we separated. “I asked if she really preferred to goto her 
aunt at Brighton. She said ‘Certainly.’ I could not pressher 
to alter her mind. But we shall miss her sadly.” 

How can family tyrants ever cease to exist, whilst whole house- 
holds voluntarily embrace slavery to one member? Here are the 
Lister family, without exception, deploring their coming emanci- 
pation from the thraldom of Ella’s will! 


September 15.—That girl will give trouble. She is bent on 
making her presence felt—on straining her home influence to 
disturb and torment up to the end. She is full of surprises. The 
last bit of freakish behaviour I shall not immediately forget. 


Yesterday morning passed, bringing no sign of Ella. She had 
not gone to bed at all, Miss Lister told us at breakfast, and had 
been seen to go out quite early. Long solitary walks were no new 
pastime of hers, and nobody showed surprise at her erratic conduct. 
Only when luncheon time passed and she did not come in her 
aunt and uncle began to look uneasy. It was raining hard. She 
would catch her death, remarked the captain. Privately, I 
thought that a long trudge through the lanes in the soaking rain 
might prove an éxcellent antidote to over-excitement. ‘She will 
come in at sundown,” I thought, “very wet, very muddy, very 
tired, very hungry, and very cross; sleep very soundly, wake to- 
morrow to her sober, practical self—and lead her uncle a life for 
the next three weeks. He will have his deserts.” 

Dusk came onearly. At tea-time Lister, who had been recon- 
noitring from an upper window, announced that there was a high 
gale blowing out at sea. He was getting seriously anxious about 
Ella. 

‘‘ She has probably taken shelter in some cottage,” I said. 

“ There are none hereabouts beyond the village.” 

I thought their uneasiness exaggerated, their fears imaginary. 

“‘T’ll engage she is hiding somewhere in the ruins,” I said. 
‘“‘ She wants to frighten you. Come,” I suggested to the boys, 
‘let us go and find her out and persuade her to come in to tea. 
You know her haunts.” 

In the ruins she was not. We next proceeded a little way down 
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the lane beyond the village in the direction of the sea. To us 
males in mackintoshes the drizzle and heavy roads mattered little, 
but it struck me that the truant, if, as I suspected, her object 
were to give her relatives a scare, would find the game hardly 
worth the candle. 

About a mile onward we met a coastguard and questioned him. 
He had seen Miss Ella, about half-an-hour ago, he told us, 
trying to cross the sands from Mariners’ Cove. He had just 
crossed them himself, but the sea was running high, the tide 
sweeping in;-and he had shouted from the top of the cliff to 
warn her to turn back and not make the attempt. She had 
turned back and begun climbing one of the hill-side paths leading 
up the cliff. If we walked on we should meet her for sure. 

We neared the coast cliffs without meeting any one. Halfway 
down the steep grassy slopes a footpath led on for a mile or more, 
running irregularly—now high, now low—till at Mariners’ Cove 
it wound down to the shore of the bay. 

‘“‘ She’ll have stopped to rest down in the cove,” opined Jack ; 
‘there are plenty of shelter places under the rocks.” 

The way there was the Listers’ favourite stroll, a walk they had 
often taken me in fine weather, when the marbled pinks and greys 
of the rocks, contrasting with the green overgrowth, the gorse, 
briars, fern and ivy that covered the hill-side, the sea view, 
the fir-trees in the rifts of the line of rocks, offered much to 
admire. But the path was little better than a sheep track at the 
best, and had in places been washed away by the downpour of last 
night. The rain had ceased for the present, but the struggle to 
keep one’s footing on the steep incline was severe, for the strong 
squalls of wind that blew from the sea made progress so fatiguing 
that by-and-by it became as much as the two boys could do to 
put one foot before the other. They battled on to a point high 
above the little bay, where we halted to reconnoitre. The tide 
was rising, the boisterous waves breaking round the jutting head- 
lands on either side. 

“Does the sea ever wash up to the cliffs in the hollow?” I 
inquired. 

“Only in the roughest weather,” said Jack. ‘She isn’t down 
there, Mr. ane, or we must see her.” 

We shouted without response ; but the din of wind and breakers 
was enough to drown the sound of our voices. The descent was 
long and stiff and the youngsters were dead-beat, I saw. 

“ Wait here, you boys,” I said, “and get your breath, whilst I 
run down and make sure she is nowhere about.” 

Nothing loth they agreed, and I lost sight of them as I tramped 
down the windings of the rough, straggling path. At every step 
the havoc wrought by the bad weather called for fresh caution. 
The path was choked with rocks of stumbling, the clayey soil 
specially treacherous in overhanging places, where a fall might 
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involve consequences more than disagreeable, and at one point 
where it was intersected by a creek running up into a cavern in 
the rocks, the shaky handrail of the rough wooden construction 
that bridged the deep narrow gorge had disappeared, only a couple 
of planks laid across remaining. When after some ten minutes 
of this I got down to the sands I was half relieved, half provoked, 
to descry Ella sitting there, safe and sound, in the shelter of a 
projecting rock. She shrank away as I neared her, my impatience 
betraying itself somehow, I suppose, for she began hurriedly, as 
in instinctive self-excuse : 

‘“‘T was crossing the sands when the tide caught me, and I had 
to come back; I was tired and sat down to rest.” 

“ Well,” said I, as good-humouredly as I could, “I have come 
to tell you that your cousins Jack and Bob are above; we came 
out to look for you. I hope you will consent to join them and 
let us see you home.” 

She made noanswer. I repeated my words. 

**T have no home,” she answered curtly. 

“ Come,” said I, “we need not dispute about terms. Your aunt 
and uncle grew so uneasy that I and the boys set off to hunt for 
you. They have kept it up pluckily, but I think they are pretty 
well at the end of their tether.” 

“ Oh, they are tired, are they?” she said, absently watching 
the sea, which was sweeping towards us, sucking in the black 
masses of seaweed and driftwood that strewed the sands. 

“Ella,” I said, quite involuntarily driven to try what this 
unceremonious mode of address, and with it a grave, peremptory 
tone as of semi-paternal authority would do, “ you are behaving 
like a child. That you should feel the sudden impending break 
up of your home more deeply than your cousins,” I sermonized 
on, “I understand well, because of the greater tenacity and 
strength of your nature. But these in their turn should help 
you to show more fortitude in a misfortune which has arisen 
through no fault of yours.” 

I looked her full in the face as I spoke. Her expression, as she 
listened, with her glance fastened on mine, underwent a singular, 
though scarcely reassuring change—the hopeless, childish moodi- 
ness still settled on her lips, whilst a freakish, unchildish gleam 
sparkled in her eye. 

“ Well,” she said at length, and rose, faced the hill, and began the 
ascent. The increasing difficulty and exertion the climb involved 
she tried determinedly to hide. My offered help was vehemently 
declined. Yet as I followed in her steps I saw she could hardly 
get on. Small wonder; she had not slept that night nor tasted 
food all day; the marvel was that she could stand, much more 
keep her head and foot steady in the gale on the narrow, uneven 
path. She was perfectly fearless as usual, and perfectly heedless 
—here, where a false step might mean broken limbs or worse. 
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Just as we approached the plank bridge over the ravine she 
tripped in a briar, barely recovering her balance ; her step faltered 
slightly and she put her hand to her head as if dizzy. It was a 
dead certainty that she would risk her life sooner than confess 
that her nerve had failed her. Regardless of the displeasure I 
should incur, and with no more apology than if she had been a 
little child, I lifted her in my arms and carried her across. One 
instant she resisted, but, conscious it was fruitless, suddenly 
relaxed and lay as if deadin my grasp. Looking down, I thought 
she had fainted, she was so pale; then I saw her closed eyes 
open, a vivid light in them, the cmen of some trick of revenge ? 
Immediately across the creek came a curve in the path, here a 
mere thread overhanging a steep drop to the rocky shore. The 
wind came eddying round the point, which had to be passed 
before I could set her down in security. At that moment Ella 
made a sudden rash movement as if to spring out of my arms, 
which all but sent us headlong. I can hear now the startled 
sound of my voice, saying : 

“For God’s sake, Ella, be still, or we shall both be over the 
cliff.” 

And her reply : 

“ T should not care.” 

Distinctly, lingeringly spoken, in a tone vibrating with— 
impatience, I suppose. 

The next instant I landed her on safe ground. The path here 
widened, and we walked on side by side. Suddenly resuming, I 
hardly know why, for the last ebullition did not look like docility, 
the sermon I began on the sands : 

“ You are wrong,” I persisted, “ to take for granted that your 
young life must be spoilt by the change in your future. A new 
future may begin for you, which you may make worth what you 
have lost.” 

“ Oh, I know,” she murmured absently, with a smile, the first 
I remember to have seen on her face. Her voice and manner 
were softened and subdued, but she appeared to be walking in a 
dream and bore passively the guidance and help I imposed upon 
her at slippery and precipitous places. So we presently rejoined 
her cousins higher up. The colour had come back to her cheek, 
and she declared she could walk home. By sheer force of will, I 
believe, she accomplished her purpose, without giving in for a 
moment till we reached Conington, Ella, naturally, in a state of 
prostration that almost alarmed her relations. However, this 
morning she came down to breakfast, having slept off her fatigue, 
and quite herself again, the open disapprobation and violence of 
her mood yesterday being replaced by a kind of dignified reserve. 
Lister breathes more freely, glances stealthily at her, scarcely 
venturing to believe what appearances seem to denote, that the 
storm has blown itself out and that the worst is over. Somehow 
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its violence is arrested, they thank God for that, and ask no 
questions. 

To speak for myself, a thing or two might start a conjecture, 
but that with this girl you can be sure of nothing but that, what- 
ever you conjecture about her, she will if she can prove you 
wrong. The frenzy of excitement that had possessed her all day 
ere I found her in Mariners’ Cove would of itself more than 
account, of course, for her singular behaviour. Yet the impression 
remains, half persuaded though I am that it is false, and that a 
day or two will dispel it. 


CHAPTER II. 
AWAKING. 


SEPTEMBER 18.—Ella is an inexplicable creature, very beautiful 
and very singular. She keeps my attention continually on 
the qui vive, fascinating it as a curious study, an interesting 
aberration. Heaven forbid that our English homes should 
ever be peopled with Ellas, any more than our woods with 
ocelots and handsome snakes, things to be admired, from a safe 
distance. And their lot in the conditions of modern society is a 
hopeless one. Submit to be caged and have their fangs drawn, else 
to hunt or to be hunted to the end—bitter end for somebody. 
Or is fancy playing me a practical joke? Possibly. And 
yet 
Is she really the simple, unthinking girl that as a matter of 
course one would presuppose, treating her accordingly? Whose 
fault is it, mine or hers, that I have come to ask myself the 
question ? 

This afternoon, whilst exploring the ruins with the whole tribe, I 
took Ella to task, aside, for the fool-hardy gymnastic feats she 
delights in to the torment of her unfortunate aunt and cousins, 
prophesying that short though the time left her now, she would 
infallibly contrive to break her neck before she had done with 
Conington Court. 

“Should you mind ?” she said abruptly, as in play, the savage 
play she enjoys, adding quickly, “If I thought so, I would " 

“‘ Hush,” said I, laying my hand lightly before her mouth to 
check the coming threat. She was not angry. Directly she has 
succeeded in thoroughly provoking my impatience by her childish 
ways she relaxes into the mock submission of one who has gained 
a victory. 

September 19.—She puzzles, enchants, and repels me all at 
once, as I think she is perfectly aware. I am frank to rudeness 
with her besides. It should be clear to her by this time that I 
neither like nor approve of her naturel. This may be unalterable, 
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or she may be careless to please; the idea of curbing it for that 
purpose is the last to enter her head for a moment. 

She has decided beauty. It impressed me distantly at first, 
like the picture of a handsome face, but its charm comes out on a 
nearer intimacy, instead of diminishing, as with those accustomed 
to make constant parade of their personal advantages. But I 
could declare that hers have really increased, an added bloom and 
life drowns what appeared childish and unfinished in her counten- 
ance, so fresh and bright that its want of gentleness is unfelt. 

She talks quite coolly of the coming family dispersion. Having 
once accepted the break up as inevitable, her impatience would 
hasten it on. She takes pains to impress on her uncle how dis- 
agreeable it is for him to remain at Conington now that the 
extent of his reverses is becoming known. There is more force in 
her arguments than she is aware of. 

September 22.—The girl has actually carried her point. The 
Listers have taken berths in the mail boat that leaves Dartcombe 
on the Ist of October. Lister is really wanted at Dunedin, the 
ordeal of cross-questioning and condolences from friends and 
neighbours he is overjoyed to shirk; and there seem no practical 
hindrances in the way of this rapid flitting. The furniture here 
belongs to the landlord, his cousin, and will pass, as it stands, to 
the next tenant, the library excepted, the sale of which I am 
negotiating for him with a London firm. He has asked me to 
oblige him by seeing it through, a small return I am glad to make 
for his courtesy, to which as a book collector I am inestimably 
indebted. Thus my visit has been prolonged a few days. With 
the library off his hands there is nothing to detain him at 
Conington. But this pressing on of the move is all Ella’s doing. 
She will stay with them till they go; and I daresay that to a 
proud girl, like her, the comments of the curious Conington gossips 
and, above all, the compassion of people she has looked down on 
all her life would be felt quite unendurable. She has made her 
own arrangements to leave on the same day, but for Brighton. 
They all admire her fortitude. I cannot perceive that it costs her 
anything. You would say she had become suddenly, absolutely, 
unaccountably indifferent to what only the other day was a matter 
of life and death. If I were her relations I should prefer storms 
and sulks to this miraculous insouciance. But easily transplant- 
able themselves, they thankfully accept the miracle of her con- 
version with no more than a transient wonder. It has fired my 
curiosity more than once, I confess. 

Her behaviour when, which is seldom, we are alone is increas- 
ingly whimsical. She has come to monopolize a good deal of my 
time—so much appears from this diary. Well, I take care to 
remind myself, a dozen times a day, that it would be the part of 
a blackguard to play with the feelings of a young girl, so isolated 
and so inexperienced that her romantic imagination made of 
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‘“Lanerton Lee” the object of a frank, exaggerated hero-worship, 
of which it appears the shortcomings and inferiority of Hubert 
Lane have yet left some sparks alive. So I shroud myself in 
reserve. Then at other times her capricious demeanour upsets all 
considerations of the sort, making them seem utterly superfluous. 
And now at the close of my visit—the day after to-morrow I leave 
for Dartcombe—when I retrace actually all that has passed 
between her and myself, the only natural interpretation to put 
upon it is a perfectly insignificant one. And I think I may say 
unequivocally that I have preserved a mask of severity, of 
austerity, though under much stronger temptations to let it drop, 
than some one has any idea of. To do otherwise would have been 
to mislead her seriously as to my sentiments, which here would 
be a cruel piece of dishonesty—a thing a man stops short of when 
he can. After all there is no harm done if she should set me 
down as a prig or a Puritan. 

Dartcombe, Sept. 30.—The truth—did I ignore it ? Hardly: 
say rejected it, for its monstrous improbability. Even now, when 
I recall the scene, I could swear it must be a trick of memory 
and sense. 

During the last days of my visit Ella now and then invaded 
the library, where I was still at work. She seldom spoke except 
when addressed, but moved noiselessly about, collecting bits of 
book-property of hers from the shelves where the modern litera- 
ture was now ranged decently and in order. Her company did 
not conduce to industry, as she must have seen; yet I did not 
protest, nor was it mere politeness that deterred me, as she may 
have seen also. Her presence occupies you, like a riddle that 
haunts you till you know the key. What did Nature mean by 
her? No vestal, not Dian herself, more haughtily fastidious, 
self-reliant, inviolable in her exalted and unyielding pride— 
pride that refuses to make that compromise with circumstances 
we have mostly to make sooner or later. Something of a boy’s 
straightforwardness and narrow line of vision, with, underneath, 
a woman’s passionate heart and ardent imagination. 

No wonder the old poets must invent dryads and mermaids— 
half human things, as we understand humanity, mythical counter- 
parts of freaks of human nature such as this. 

On the afternoon of the 25th—my last at Conington —as I 
was finishing in the library, she came in. My pen rested on the 
paper, but my eyes and consciousness did nothing but follow her, 
as she moved lightly about the room, restored a book to the 
shelf, took some dead roses from a vase and replaced them by 
some fragrant sprigs of daphne she gathered from the flowering 
shrub that grew close up to the open window. I had only a few 
notes to fill in, but I blotted and made mistakes in every line. 

‘“‘ How do you get on ?” she asked of a sudden, provokingly. 

“ Not particularly well,” I admitted, laying down the pen. 
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“T interrupt ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“You are very easily distracted. Yes; I know.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“T read it in the papers. When you want to begin a new novel 
you betake yourself to a desert island.” 

“ That is a figure of speech.” 

‘“‘ Well, to an undiscovered chalet you call ‘ Seulette,’ on the 
Normandy coast.” 

“Let me assure you the post comes there regularly.” 

She frowned impatiently at the contradiction, saying, “I 
suppose, then, solitude everywhere now is a pretence—a figure of 
speech as you said.” 

“Quite the contrary. From the best beaten tracks a few 
steps often take you into a wilderness. So with my hermitage. 
Certain near—not too near—seaside resorts draw to themselves 
all visitors to the neighbourhood. ‘Seulette’ might lie within 
a charmed circle, it could hardly be safer from intruders.” 

“Have you no friends there, no neighbours ?” 

“None but a few peasants, who class me as a savant because 
I bring home plants and bits of rock occasionally. I hold the 
chalet under another name, for greater security, and need fear no 
disturbing influence, native or foreign.” 

“ Are you fond of the place ?” 

“Very. I hope to go there shortly.” 

“ When?” 

“In five or six days’ time, perhaps. About when you leave 
Conington. Boats go to France from Dartcombe as well as to New 
Zealand. There is one on the evening of the lst, by which I am 
inclined to leave for Normandy.” 

“To write there ?” 

*‘ T suppose so.” 

** About a Devonshire family of foolish girls and boys ? ” 

“And a proud fire-side queen,” said I rallyingly, “who ruled 
them all.” 

‘Dethroned !” she said, with mock earnest, adding carelessly, 
“Weil, after all, what was the kingdom worth ?” 

‘Neither more nor less than most human possessions,” I said, 
liga since I had made light to her of the change and the 

Oss. 

“Sure of that?” she said, with sudden insinuating banter and 
a look of laughing, audacious defiance very hard to meet. 

“You are quite unaccountable,” I said. ‘ With most persons we 
can foretell in some slight degree how this and that will strike them, 
and what they will do next. But you—you remind me of those 
wild young women of Russian romance, the Vilas and Russalkas— 
‘children of the hills, cradled in the green leaves, rocked by the 
winds, refreshed by the dews’—if their poets are to be trusted— 
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and as apart from the world of men and women as the forest 
creatures—the squirrels and falcons themselves. Who knows 
from one moment to another whether you will laugh or cry, speak 
or be silent, coax or strike? Not I.” 

“You think about it sometimes ?” she said, low, and with an 
earnestness that forced me to look up at her. She was leaning 
her arm on the table, her head on her hand, in a listening atti- 
tude. Her glance, eager and penetrating, made me forget what 
I was going to say. I looked long, much too long, before re- 
plying—long enough for her to draw from me the words she 
wanted. 

“You know I do. Most often you make it impossible for me 
to think about anything else, my young Russalka ! ” 

“Say that again,” she said with a quick backward movement 
of her head, and turning to me fully a face suffused with extreme 
exultation that had yet no touch of tenderness in it. 

Instead, I rose disturbedly and paced the room. She sprang 
up with a laugh and a scornful : 

“Ah! you are afraid.” 

“Qf you? Very likely,” I answered at random. 

“No; not of me—but— ” 

With this mysterious monosyllable on her lips she left the 
room. 

I don’t know if I was most longing or dreading to see her again. 
Characteristically she kept out of sight, making only fleeting ap- 
pearances in the family group, taciturn and pre-occupied. When 
next morning I bade the Listers a cordial farewell she was 
nowhere to be found. They made excuses for her incivility— 
her forgetfulness, they supposed—and I left at the height of 
perplexity. 

Here I have been for four days at Dartcombe, in a state of 
mental derangement that hitherto has kept me even from writing 
my journal, rigidly resisting the impulse that would draw me 
over to Conington, on the plausible but utterly false excuse of 
one or two matters still unattended to in the library, whose 
keepership and whose key I hold. The mail steamer lies in the 
harbour that is to take the Listers from England to-morrow. 
They will come over early to start Ella on herjourney to Brighton 
before they go on board. I have written to Lister, wishing him 
good speed, and have told him that when they are well on their 
several ways I shall go over for a last look at the library and to 
give up the key. 


(To be concluded.) 














WILD ROSES. 
By G. BUTT. 


How sweet the scent of roses was, 
How soft the summer air ; 

The breath of June, like incense, seemed 
To touch us unaware. 

I held the branches as you passed, 
That swung against your knee! 

The roses only touched your cheek, 


The thorns were all for me! 


So sweet again, the incense rose, 
After that perfect June, 

When the dead petals on the grass : 
Lay drifting, ah, so soon. ) 

You trod them with your careless feet, 
You brushed them from your knee, 

Leaving the leafless branches bare, 
And all the thorns for me! 


Thus Junes will come and sweetly go, 


And roses bloom and fade, 


Leaving their petals on the grass 
When all the debt is paid! 

You have forgotten all our dreams— 
So best! so let it be! 

I will not grudge the rose to you 
Who left the thorns for me! 
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A FALSE START. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 


AUTIIOR OF “ BREEZIE LANGTON,” ‘‘BAD TO BEAT,” ‘‘ TIE OUTSIDER,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
A NIGHT ATTACK. 


{ XCITEMENT in Etshowe ran high that morning. It was pretty 

well known, two hours after daybreak, by the garrison that 
Maurice Enderby had been dispatched to carry a message to the 
relieving column. Would he get through? was the question at 
that moment in all men’s mouths. They would soon know now. 
Had not Captain Chamberlain said that if Mr. Enderby won his 
way through safely the heliograph of their friends would be easy 
to understand. At length the well-known flashes were once more 
discerned, and from those entrusted with the signalling suddenly 
came forth a ringing cheer. Even the veteran commandant’s 
stern features relaxed as he said, “ Read it out to them, Chamber- 
lain, read it out.” 

“Shall be with you to-morrow, Enderby safe!” and then the 
cheer of that small party on the ramparts in charge of the signal- 
ling was re-echoed by the throats of the whole garrison, who knew 
now that their wearied leaguer was over, and that they should 
henceforth meet the foe in the open. Full rations were served out 
immediately, and the whole garrison perked up and discussed 
jauntily the likelihood of their commencing the offensive and of 
making a sharp sortie to assist their deliverers. 

Maurice meanwhile had made his report to the general com- 
manding, who had quickly decided what to do. Finding there 
was no immediate necessity for reaching Etshowe that night, he 
determined to advance leisurely, searching the ground on his front 
and on his flanks rigorously as he proceeded. He felt very little 
doubt that he should have to fight the Zulu army before he reached 
the fort ; it should be to-day if they chose, but if not he intended 
to join hands with the Etshowe garrison on the morrow, though 
all Zululand stood in his path. 

“You have done your mission very well, Mr. Enderby,” he said, 
as Maurice finished his narrative ; “ and now after your riding for 
your life to get out of the place you will have to take a turn with 
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us and fight your way in again. You say you saw no large bodies 
of the enemy ?” 

“ Mere pickets, sir, about thirty in the first instance and not 
more than six or eight in the second, but we had little doubt at 
Etshowe that the besieging force had been withdrawn to meet you, 
and from what I saw, I should say you would come across them 
some five or six miles from here ;” and then Maurice was dismissed 
in charge of an aide-de-camp, who contrived to furnish him with 
a tolerable breakfast, which went far to cement their acquaintance. 

The camp broke up, and the long column crept cautiously along 
the track, covered by a cloud of skirmishers with a rocket-troop 
and horse artillery. Right and left flew the rockets, while the 
shells dropped here and there into the mealie fields, and now and 
again into the long grass, and as they crept on it became speedily 
apparent that, although carefully masked, the enemy were in con- 
siderable force in front of them. They did not like the shells, 
still bore them with tolerable equanimity, but the rockets seemed 
to demoralize them, and more than once considerable numbers 
broke from their cover and retreated with more rapidity than mili- 
tary etiquette sanctions. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the general as he caught sight of a strong 
body of the dusky foe retiring in a manner that almost savoured 
of flight. “ What a dressing we will give these fellows to-morrow 
morning, if they will only stand. Signal to Etshowe to make a 
sortie in their rear as soon as the sound of our guns tells them we 
are thoroughly engaged.” 

Steadily the advance continued, the Zulus retiring before them 
as they pushed onward. That the enemy was in considerable force 
there could be little doubt. He was evidently extremely anxious 
to conceal his numbers. The rockets and shells here and there 
forced small bodies toabandon the cover and discover themselves, 
but it was always very temporarily, and the mass of the foe had 
carefully refrained from exhibiting itself. Still no soldier could 
fail to understand that he was driving a large force of the enemy 
before him, neither routed nor demoralized but retiring leisurely 
in their own fashion and for their own reasons. 

‘* These fellows don’t mean to let us get to Etshowe without 
fighting,” said the general, “ but they mean to fight on ground of 
their own choosing; they can’t surely be such fools as to make 
their stand under the guns of the fort. What do you think, Mr. 
Enderby,” he continued; “can you make any guess where they 
will fix their stand ?” 

* Not in the least, sir,” replied Maurice, “ but, from what I’ve 
seen of them, they won’t retire much further before they 
attack.” 

When they had arrived within some nine or ten miles of Etshowe 
the general sounded a halt, and, although it was only midday, gave 
the order to laager and encamp for the night. He confided to his 
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staff that his men would be all fresh by these means for a night 
attack, and if the enemy did not think fit to make that he would 
have a long day before him to fight his way through to the walls 
of Etshowe. The camp was formed with the greatest possible care. 
Pickets and scouts were thrown out around it, and the strictest 
vigilance enjoined on all those whose duty it was to watch. They 
had had a long afternoon in which to prepare, and, as the general 
at sundown made his final rounds in person, he felt confident that, 
in the event of a night attack, his foes would be, so to speak, 
running their heads against a brick wall. 

Maurice stretched himself under a waggon by the side of his new 
friend, who, curiously enough, turned out to be a younger brother 
of Bob Grafton. A more light-hearted dragoon than Charlie 
Grafton never held Her Majesty’s commission, and when the two 
had made each other out they fraternized immediately. 

*‘Tt’s a precious little bit of earth this old planet of ours, ” laughed 
the dragoon as he lit his pipe. “If you’re only a sociable beggar 
you can’t go anywhere without tumbling over somebody you know. 
Lord ! how often I’ve heard Bob talk of you. He was never tired 
of telling the story of Mrs. Enderby’s wedding present. But I 
say, how did you come out here? you were in a very different 
line the last time I heard of you.” 

“Yes,” said Maurice, as a cloud of smoke rolled from under his 
moustache, “I started inthe wrong groove. Pray don’t think I’ve 
a word to say against religion simply because I found I wasn’t fit 
to be one of its ministers. As an old friend of your brother’s and 
mine said, ‘ You may make a dragoon, but you'll never make a 
parson.’ A fellow must be made for something in this world, and 
I’m trying to see whether he is right.” 

“ Jolliest life out,” replied the other, “ whether on service or in 
garrison; but you must get into the regulars, you know. Just at 
present, I take it, you belong to nothing ?” 

“No,” said Maurice, “I’m a sort of half orderly, half aide-de- 
camp, with no exact position. However, the chief is very good to 
me, and usually finds me something to do.” 

*‘T suppose you can’t guess where these fellows will make their 
stand ?” 

“ Well, I fancy that they did mean that you should have marched 
into the middle of them by this, but the general is too old a hand 
for that. The advance was much too guarded to have fallen into an 
ambuscade. I think, judging from past experience, that we shall 
hear plenty of them before morning.” 

“ Ah, well! they won’t find us asleep, and it ought to cost them 
pretty dear if they venture to attack the laager. Good-night.” 
And rolling himself in his cloak Charlie Grafton was speedily 
wrapped in slumber. 

Maurice soon followed his example, and, tired out more by the 
excitement than the fatigues of the day, slept soundly. He was 
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awoke by a hand being laid on his arm, and looking up found the 
dragoon stooping over him. 

“The word’s passed,” he said, “to stand to our arms. One or 
two of the picket have just come in with a message from the 
officer in charge, to the effect that he believes the enemy to be 
closing in in force on our front and right flank.” 

“ Let’s creep out and have a look at them,” replied Maurice, 
springing to his feet, and in another two or three minutes he and 
Charlie Grafton had passed without the improvised walls of their 
temporary citadel, and were stealing along through the rough, 
coarse grass that surrounded it. 

The training of the last few weeks stood Maurice in good stead. 
He had a keen eye for their subtle enemy, and was quick to 
detect these dusky warriors, as, taking advantage of every bit of 
cover, they crept within springing distance of their foes. They 
had not gone far before he suddenly gripped Grafton’s arm, and 
then, crouching on his knees, whispered— 

“ Hist! they’re coming and no mistake. I’m dreadfully afraid 
they have got round the picket. I can swear I saw a fellow slip 
behind that big boulder about fifty yards in front of us. Ah!” he 
continued, “the game’s begun,” as three or four rifle-shots rang 
sharp and shrill on the night air. A hoarse cry of “ Stand to 
your arms,” was heard from the laager, and in another instant 
rapid flashing of the rifles showed that the pickets were in quick 
retreat all round. 

“Come along, we must run for it; we’re only in the way out 
here.” 

They didn’t start a minute too soon, and it was well for them 
that they had not far to go, for scores of their active foes started 
from the grass behind them and came bounding forward in pursuit. 
As they regained the laager, the bugle sounded the “fire,” and 
in another second their side of the square became a blaze of 
musketry. The Zulus now came on openly and in great numbers. 
Many of them were armed with rifles, which perhaps rather served 
to lessen the dash of their attack, insomuch as, understanding 
nothing about “ the sights,” their fire was comparatively innocuous, 
and not so much to be dreaded as the terrible assegais at close 
quarters. Still, mowed down though they were, they advanced 
with unflinching resolution ; reckless of the deadly rifle fire that 
decimated them or of the murderous discharges of grape poured 
in from the guns at the salients, they fought their way deter- 
minedly up to the waggons, and sent a very cloud of assegais 
among the defenders. So determined were their rushes that more 
than once a small party obtained a footing within the camp, only 
however to perish to a man. 

It was in one of these rushes that Charlie Grafton, who, at the 
head of some of his dismounted dragoons, had been doing good 
service on the like occasions, came perilously near making an end 
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of it. Having emptied his revolver he threw himself, sabre in 
hand, in front of a gigantic chief who was leading the assault ; as 
he made a furious lunge at his foe his foot slipped, and the 
Zulu, taking advantage of the accident, sprang within his guard, 
and, quick as lightning, dashed him to the ground; shortening 
his assegai, with a fierce yell, he was about to drive it through 
the prostrate man when Maurice’s sabre swung keenly through 
the air, and the Zulu fell dead over his victim, with a fearful 
sword-cut in the head. But his followers closed rapidly in upon 
Enderby, and, ere his own people could interfere, Maurice fell, 
bleeding and prostrate, across the body of his late antagonist. A 
few minutes and the luckless Zulus had paid the penalty of their 
brief success, and the victors had a few minutes’ time in which to 
reckon up their losses. 

“ This one’s got it bad,” exclaimed a bluff infantry sergeant as 
he picked up Maurice and drew him clear of the little ring of 
killed and wounded; “it’s the gentleman who came in from 
Etshowe; fetch a doctor here some of you; he’s grit every inch 
of him, and has been right in the thick of it all along.” 

“ Confound it! Pull this black brute off the top of me, can’t 
you?” exclaimed a voice somewhat impatiently from close beside 
them. 

“Hurrah, lads!” cried a stalwart young trooper, as, with the 
assistance of a comrade, he tumbled the dead chief quickly on one 
side ; ‘it’s Mr. Grafton. May I never, sir, but I thought you was 
done. I could have sworn I saw that big Zulu send his spear 
right through you!” 

“Done be d d!” replied Charlie Grafton, shaking himself 
very much after the manner of a small dog who has been tumbled 
over in the roadside by a bigger of his species ; “ not but what I 
should have been if Mr. Enderby hadn’t been a little quicker to 
chip in on my side than you fellows were. Where is he?” 

“ He’s here, sir,” replied the sergeant ; “ but I doubt he’s badly 
hurt.” 

“ By Jove! I hope not,” retorted Charlie. ‘ He saved me, and 
I trust but here comes the doctor.” 

Young Grafton was a little fellow gifted with unbounded 
animal spirits, unflinching pluck, and untiring go. Foremost 
in every description of sport, and equally keen when it came 
to campaigning, regarding a “crumpler” after a jackal, a wet 
bivouac, a wearisome march, and a hard day’s fighting, as all in the 
day’s work, and things to be rather laughed at than otherwise. 
The “irrepressible sub,” as his brother officers had christened this 
vivacious young gentleman, was an immense favourite in his regi- 
ment. The men of his troop, whom he was accustomed to address 
in a polite slang of his own, not in the least warranted by Her 
Majesty’s regulations, would do anything for him, although they 
could never quite refrain from grinning when he pitched into them 
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in his racy vernacular, and they were most unmistakably glad 
now that “Little Cheeky,” as they called him, had not come to 
ief. 

Charlie Grafton is silent enough though now. For once his 
voluble tongue is stilled, and he anxiously awaits what the doctor 
has to say about this new friend of only some few hours ago. 
Maurice lies very still; his face pale, and the blood wells fitfully 
from the wound in his side. Quick as thought the keen surgical 
scissors rip open his patrol jacket. The surgeon takes a sponge, 
and gently wipes away the blood. 

“An ugly wound,” he mutters, “but, as far as I can judge, 
there is no internal hemorrhage.” 

* Do you think he'll live ?” inquired Grafton anxiously. 

‘* Hard to say as yet,” replied the surgeon, “ but it doesn’t look 
to me at all a hopeless case. Carry him across to the hospital- 
waggon at once and then I must set to work to stanch this bleed- 
ing. By his looks he should have youth and a good constitution 
on his side, and that goes for a good deal.” 

For more than an hour did the Zulus persist in their assault. 
At last they could stand the punishment so relentlessly dealt out 
to them no longer, and retired in sullen disorder. No attempt 
was made to pursue them, and when the day broke the thickly 
strewn dead showed how terrible the carnage had been, and with 
what gallantry and recklessness of life the assault had been persis- 
ted in. There had been fierce hand-to-hand fighting outside the 
laager, and the relieving column could boast no bloodless victory. 
One of the most popular chiefs of the Rifles had fallen while 
cheering his battalion to victory, and several officers of lower rank, 
to say nothing of the rank and file, attested to the severity of the 
struggle. 

As the sun rose high in the heavens the heliograph from Etshowe 
flashed congratulations on the victory, which the garrison had 
already rightly interpreted from the steady and persistent firing. 

“The battle’s over,” said the Etshowe commandant, who was 
anxiously watching from his ramparts the angry flashes of the guns. 
“No savages that ever were could have succeeded against such a 
continuous roll of musketry as that. The Zulus, gentlemen, will 


trouble us no longer.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE NEWS COMES HOME. 


BEssiE had retired to Tunnleton to spend her temporary widow- 
hood. It was near London and she could count now upon a few 
staunch friends there; General Shrewster, the Chyltons, and espe- 
cially the Molecombes, could all be reckoned upon to welcome her 
kindly. The Praun faction had hardly done rubbing their hands 
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and chuckling over Maurice’s Ascot misfortunes when they were 
staggered by the intelligence that he had started as a volunteer in 
the Zulu war, and, though the veterans at first pooh-poohed the 
notion and declared that more useless lumber than volunteers, 
who knew nothing of their duties, never hampered a general, yet 
they were rather put down on this point by one of their own caste. 
Shrewster had had a turn at the Cape during the Kaffir War and 
therefore could speak with some authority upon present affairs in 
Zululand. 

“It’s all very well to call them live lumber, Praun, but I tell 
you that any active young fellow who can ride, has a stout heart, 
a keen pair of eyes, and brains in his head, is well worth his salt 
out there. I’d ask for nothing better than three or four hundred 
such fellows as Maurice Enderby to mould into a regiment of 
irregular horse. They'd be rare scouts at the end of a few months, 
and, though roughish troopers to look at and of no use opposed 
to regulars, yet they’d be a valuable contingent in cutting up 
barbarians like the Zulus.” 

That the peppery Praun should dissent from this opinion need 
scarcely be observed, but then he disagreed with most people’s, 
and even at times turned round upon himself. Still, General 
Shrewster was a man entitled to speak with authority; he had 
seen, in his time, more hard fighting than either Generals Mad- 
dox or Praun could lay claim to, and Tunnleton, as a rule, stood a 
little in awe of his quiet, self-possessed manner. 

As for Bessie, hers was the fate of all women linked to the breth- 
ren of the sword. Great Britain, like ancient Rome, is embroiled 
by perpetual wars. There is always hot water simmering in some 
of our numerous dependencies ; a few lives are lost, and we hardly 
heed it ; it is only when the simmer becomes a boil and the fingers 
of the cooks who are managing our affairs get grievously burnt, in 
short when disaster overtakes us and we hurry out all the available 
troops we can lay our hands on to avenge our outraged authority, 
that we begin to recognize we are really at war. Bessie’s fate was 
in one respect hard. Her husband was under no orders but had 
proceeded to the banks of the Tugela of his own free will, and 
Maurice in this had been guided altogether by General Shrew- 
ster’s advice. 

“ The great thing, my dear Enderby, is to be early in the field. 
Buy such kit as you think desirable, I should suggest the follow- 
ing,” and here followed a list of articles such as from his former 
experience General Shrewster thought might be found useful. “I 
will forward you two or three letters of introduction to old friends 
of mine in high position at the front. I am sure they will advance 
your views and give you every chance. Luck, and your own right 
hand, must do the rest.” 

So far Maurice’s luck seemed to have terminated with an assegai 
through his ribs, but this news had not as yet reached Tunnleton. 
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That the many warriors at the club followed the campaign with 
close interest may be easily imagined, and if there was one thing 
irritated these critics it was the tardiness with which the disaster 
of Isandhlwana was being avenged. They were loud in their con- 
demnation of the military chief out there, and in this respect 
they differed but little from the press and the rest of the country. 
The war indeed was beginning to assume proportions in the eyes of 
the public to which it was by no means entitled, and that the 
enemy, though numerous and after their fashion disciplined, were 
unskilled in the use of the rifle and destitute of artillery ran some 
danger of being forgotten. Our leaders out there were no doubt 
in some measure afraid to risk their prestige till reinforcements 
should make success a matter beyond doubt. 

At length came home intelligence of the relief of Etshowe, and 
a brief account of the fierce night-attack on the relieving column 
by the Zulu army which had immediately preceded it. 

Bessie had good reason to believe that her husband was shut up 
in that fort. She knew that he had joined number one column, 
that he had been taken, as he himself described it, as half orderly, 
half aide-de-camp, by the officer commanding that force, who was 
an old friend of General Shrewster’s. From himself she had 
received no letters since, but it was natural to suppose that he had 
shared the fate of those with whom his lot was thrown. It had 
taken much to reconcile her to his change of profession, but she 
had schooled herself to it at last, even to the fact that his only 
possibility of entering the army was by the way of active service. 
Even that did not quite come home to her until it came to the 
saying “ good-bye,” and then poor Bessie gave way utterly. Still 
he had promised to write frequently, and that he should be in a 
position in which it would be impossible to keep his word was a 
thing she had never dreamt of. At first when his letters ceased 
she felt sure something must have happened to him; but then 
General Shrewster pointed out to her that there was no post run- 
ning from Etshowe, and that till it was relieved it was impossible 
she could hear. 

But by-and-by came fuller details—the graphic account of the 
battle almost within sight of Etshowe—how want of food was 
beginning to stare the garrison in the face, and that, in short, had 
its relief been much longer delayed, its defenders would have had 
nothing for it but to sell their lives as dearly as they could. There 
was a long roll of the casualties which had taken place during the 
siege, and also a list of the killed and wounded of the relieving 
force, and in neither of these was any mention made of Maurice 
Enderby. 

Besides his wife and his friends there was another person much 
dismayed at hearing nothing of Maurice, to wit, the impalpable 
WE, who controlled a leading London journal. 

The fresh brilliant letters from “Our Own Correspondent in 
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Zululand ” had just arrested public attention, when, to the editorial 
disgust, they suddenly ceased. They had not much doubt at the 
office of the Heliograph as to what had become of their correspon- 
dent; but then, as the editor testily remarked. 

“That’s the worst of these young hands. Freshness and real 
power of description do not compensate for their ignorance of their 
duties as journalists on the war-path. His first duty,” continued 
this enthusiast, “is to his paper; his queen and his country must 
for the time be a secondary consideration, and especially should he 
be careful to avoid getting shut up in such places as Etshowe. A 
correspondent inside such a city as Paris may be doing good work, 
but what can there be to tell about the siege of a mere frontier fort ?” 

Many a mail was destined to pass before the ruler of the Helio- 
graph received another letter from Maurice Enderby. 

Bessie’s first news of her husband came from Bob Grafton. She 
was astonished one morning by his unexpected arrival. 

“JT make no apology,” he exclaimed, “for darting in upon you 
at this early hour, but the fact is 1am down in the neighbourhood 
for a few days, and have come to hear the latest news of Maurice.” 

**T am very, very anxious about him, Mr. Grafton,” she rejoined ; 
“IT have heard nothing from him since, I presume, he was shut up 
in Etshowe; and, though it is now relieved, he is still silent. His 
name, thank heaven! is not mentioned among the killed and 
wounded. You are staying at Bridge Court, I suppose ?” 

* Just so,” replied Grafton. He was not, but he did not wish 
Mrs. Enderby to know that he had travelled down from the north 
expressly to tell her of her husband’s mischance. “I can’t help 
thinking, Mrs. Enderby,” he continued, “ that my news of Maurice 
may be later than yours. You don’t seem to be aware how he has 
distinguished himself. I had a letter the other day from my 
brother Charlie. As you know, he is a horse-soldier in those parts, 
and oddly enough has come across your husband; in short, Charlie 
is indebted to him for his life.” 

“His life! Your brother! To Maurice! Pray explain, Mr. 
Grafton,” and Bessie’s big brown eyes glistened with excitement. 

“The shortest way is to read you Charlie’s letter,” replied 
Grafton, “always premising that Charlie, though peculiar in his 
phraseology, is accurate in the main. He is a sanguine young 
beggar, and takes life’s croppers pretty lightly—now for his letter. 


*¢¢ DEAR Bop, 

“¢ Tf you’re not anxious you ought to be about how Iam get- 
ting on in these parts, and it will soothe your agitated feelings to 
know that my scalp is not as yet whitening in a Zulu lodge. I 
don’t know that he cared about my scalp, but a very long Zulu most 
decidedly went for my midriff the other day, and, but for your old 
friend Maurice Enderby, would have probably extinguished one of 
the dawning lights of the British army. By Jove! that fellow’s 
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born to good luck. He’s done a thing that has set every one’s 
tongue wagging. It seems they were getting rather hard up for 
grub in Etshowe, and, not being able to understand our signals, 
they gazetted Enderby honorary postman and sent him forth to 
tell us to‘ hurry up.’ Well! dashed if he didn’t ride clean through 
the Zulu army, and come off with only the loss of his horse. It 
was a plucky thing to do, no doubt; and he showed plenty of head 
and judgment in doing it, but it was luck after all that pulled 
him through. Of course, a man who started with half the 
‘Wandering Nun’ as a wedding gift is bound to throw sixes. He 
had one or two turns up with the Zulus on his way, and, from the 
little he has said about his ride, they were bad for the Zulus. 
However, poor fellow, just now he has thrown deuce ace. 

“T must tell you how it was, Bob—Enderby told us when he 
came in, that the Zulus were swarming between us and Etshowe ; 
and that we weren’t likely to get there without a fight. Well, we 
couldn’t bring ’*em to book ail that morning. They kept on 
retreating slowly before us; and, at last, our general made up his 
mind to halt for the night and have it out with them the next 
morning. A little before daybreak they came on like wolves; 
and, although we rolled them over in scores before they could close, 
they weren’t to be denied. A few of them broke into our laager 
four or five times, and it was in stopping one of these rushes that 
your distinguished brother nearly came to grief. He was too big, 
Bob, and I ought to have left him to some one nearer his own 
weight; but, in spite of the lickings I used to get at school, I 
always pique myself upon my science, and thought I could pink 
the fellow before he could close. That was not destined to be 
decided, for my foot slipped, and before I knew where I was I was 
dashed to the ground, saw a spear gleam high in the air, and 
felt that I was about to be spitted like a cockchafer, when Maurice 
suddenly chipped in with his sabre, and most obligingly dropped 
my big friend on the top of me. Being undermost, I saw no more, 
but conclude it was a sharp and merry mill while it lasted. When 
it ended, I am sorry to say, poor Enderby was at the top of the 
heap, having received a very awkward poke in the ribs from one of 
our black entertainers. 

“Joking apart, I am sorry to say that Enderby is seriously 
wounded. Remember, the doctors by no means say that he will 
not pull through, but make no disguise about his situation being 
critical, We have brought him on to Etshowe, where he’ll have 
to stay for the present, but I suppose they'll send him down to 
Marietzburg as soon as they can move him.” 


Bessie listened in rapt attention as Grafton read, her eyes 
sparkled and ther cheeks flushed at the accounts of Maurice’s ride, 
only to turn pale as death as the next few lines bore record of his 
being struck down. 
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“ Wounded!” she exclaimed, in a low tone, * in a critical state. 
I must go to him; Mr. Grafton, you must help me in this. As 
Maurice’s dearest friend you will, won’t you? Where is it they are 
taking him? Marie—Marietzburg. I must go there, and, oh! 
my God, if I should arrive too late,” and here her sobs choked 
Bessie’s utterance. 

Like most men, there was nothing discomposed Bob Grafton 
more than a woman’s tears, and it was in somewhat clumsy fashion 
he set himself to console the stricken woman before him. 

“ Of course I'll help you, Mrs. Enderby, but you mustn’t take 
that view of it. Men get seriously hurt on these occasions no 
doubt, but most of them recover and in a marvellously short time 
too. By the time you reach Marietzburg you will find the only 
thing the matter with Maurice will be that he cannot get enough 
to eat. Your convalescents are always very cormorants.” 

“God grant it may be so,” said Bessie, smiling sadly through 
her tears. “I shall trust everything to you, and you'll lose no 
time, will you?” 

“T’m off to town by the next train,” said Grafton, “to take 
your passage, if possible, in the next ship that sails. Make your 
preparations at once so as to be in readiness tojoin me in London 
as soon as I write to you; and now, for the present, good-bye.” 

“ By Jove!” thought Grafton, “I do hope Maurice is all right. 
It would be an awful thing for this poor little woman if she should 
get up to Marietzburg only to find that her husband is dead and 
she left all alone in the world,” and, looking more serious than 
was his wont, Grafton made his way rapidly to the station. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
CONVALESCENCE. 


THE sun is pouring down upon the dusty streets of Marietzburg ; 
the queer little colonial town is swarming with a tumultuous, 
perspiring crowd, wanting apparently everything. In busy search 
of accommodation for man or beast, of food, of tobacco, and of strong 
waters; much curiosity manifested, indeed, about this latter, as 
the military authorities have interposed some restrictions on their 
sale. Bluff teamsters, with their heavy ox-waggons laden with 
provisions, wearily working their way to the front; commissariat 
officers vainly endeavouring to hurry them forward; soldiers 
striving to discover billets that only exist in their imagination ; 
officers in charge of them hurrying here and there in the endeavour 
to keep these tired sheep in hand, and also to feed them; a reek 
of tobacco, a buzz of language more pungent than classical, strange 
oaths, with a strong flavour of Dutch in them, and athletic blacks 
lounging about clothed in a sparse caricature of European costume. 
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Such constitute the crowd that throng the streets of Marietzburg 
on this summer day. It is much the same as might be written of 
most towns of which the supplies of an army were being hurried 
to the front. 

For the chiefs of the Cape had been spurred to extra exertion 
by the recent receipt of telegraph messages from their friends at 
home. The great democracy of England had risen in its wrath, 
like that of Athens of old, or like that later sterner democracy 
which in its death-struggle of nearly a quarter of a century ago 
changed its generals pretty nearly as soon as they were beaten. 
There was no more singular feature in the gigantic civil war in 
America than the rapidity with which the Northern States discarded 
their unsuccessful leaders. In like manner our military chiefs in 
Zululand were told by their friends in England that their suc- 
cessors were on their way, that the public were weary of their 
inactivity, that the English people in these days of telegraphs 
were impatient of reverses to their arms, unless speedily avenged. 
It was rumoured that a wire had come to the English general from 
a distinguished relative to this effect— | 

“ Fight! above all fight! You'd better take a licking than 
continue this strategy, which is jeered at as an armed neutrality.” 

That Sir Garnet Wolseley and a band of his favoured henchmen 
were on their way was well known in the colony. Already the war 
correspondents had pronounced Zululand the grave of military 
reputations ; one and all, from the general down to the junior 
brigadier, felt that it was incumbent to strike a fatal blow before 
the new men came upon the scene. The waves favoured them, 
and, thanks to the surf at Durban, the victory of Ulundi took 
place in time to rehabilitate many a bespattered military name. 

At a window on the first floor of a sort of half villa, half farm- 
house in the suburbs, looking out over the burnt-up rolling prairie 
ground, sat Maurice Enderby. The pale face and sunken eyes 
showed that it had gone hard with him, and the thick black beard 
that now garnished his chin would have made the good people of 
Tunnleton stare at their late curate. Not that the brethren of the 
surplice by any means eschew beard and moustache in these days, 
but Tunnleton was an old-world place full of old-world prejudices, 
and about a quarter of a century behind the times, and one of its 
axioms was that its divines should be clean-shaved. Maurice is 
chafing terribly at his enforced idleness. He knows that he has 
distinguished himself, but he knows equally well that, if the first 
step in life is to attract the eyes of the chiefs of your vocation, the 
second is to keep yourself constantly before them. But no—the 
doctor says it will be six good weeks before he will be able to take 
the saddle again ; and, what is worse, he feels that it is true. 

A light step behind him arrests his attention, and Bessie glides 
quietly to his side with a tray containing nourishment of some 
kind. He looks fondly up at her as he says— 
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“ Ah, Bess! if it hadn’t been for your nursing I don’t think I 
should have pulled through; and, though I fret here horribly at 
my enforced idleness, still I don’t know if I was well to-morrow 
what I am to do.” 

“Do?” she replied, though her voice shook and her lips quivered 
as she said it. ‘ You would rejoin your old chief, of course.” 

“Yes, no doubt that is what I ought to do from one point of view ; 
but what’s to become of you ?” 

“Me?” replied Bessie, with a rather forced laugh; “ oh, I shall 
stop here, with my heart in my mouth, so as to be all ready when 
my services are required again.” 

Maurice looked at her for a moment, and then said— 

“Ah, Bessie, Bessie, you will never make a soldier’s wife.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied Bessie, as the tears welled up 
in her eyes; “I don’t think I have madea very bad beginning. 
I made what you call a forced march out here, and even the doctor 
says I am a capable nurse.” 

“Capable nurse!” exclaimed Maurice, “ I should think you were 
indeed. Why the doctor told me the other day that I owed my 
life to your unceasing vigilance.” 

“JT did my best,” she replied meekly, “ but, ah, Maurice, after 
snatching you from the very jaws of death can you wonder that the 
brine comes into my eyes at the idea of your going to the front 
again? Stop, let me finish!” she continued, as he was about to 
speak ; “do not think that I wish to dissuade you from it. We . 
made a false start, but you have now begun a new career, and I 
know that if a soldier is to make his mark in his profession he 
must not neglect his opportunities.” 

‘‘ Spoken like a sensible little woman,” he rejoined, “ and you'll 
promise 

“‘ Not to be more foolish than I can help,” she interrupted; “ but, 
Maurice, I cannot be a Spartan matron, and am afraid I shall 
always ery a little when you go forth to battle.” 

“Pooh!” he said, laughing, “ you must look upon me as insured. 
I have been hit once, and the odds are they won’t hit me again.” 

‘“‘ There’s very little consolation in that,” she replied, smiling, 
“but one comfort is, that you’re not fit to start yet, and it is pos- 
sible all this may be over before you are in the saddle again.” 

“ And if it is,” said Maurice, a little bitterly, “I shall have come 
all this way for nothing—and I know now Shrewster was right: I 
have the makings of a decent dragoon in me.” 

“Well crowed, Mr. Enderby,” said a voice from the doorway ; 
“when men feel that way they are bad to kill, and I’m thinking 
yell do now, but, as for making a dacent dragoon, I’d me doubts 
as to your ever doing that some few weeks back. Ah, Mrs. En- 
derby, your patient’s a credit to you! Feed him, ma’am, feed 
him with flesh, fowl, and good red wine. All we’ve got to do now 
is to re-make the blood the Zulus let out.” 
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“ Well, Dr. Gabbet,” said Bessie, “he can’t complain about that, 
and he is becoming now a capital patient, for he’s always ready to 
eat.” 

“Tt’s the way with them all, ma’am; they’re always anxious 
to make up for the time they lost during the fever; but you'll be 
asking me for news; they are all playing now the game of catch 
who catch can. There’s the general-commanding doing all he can 
to get up to Ulundi before Sir Garnet Wolseley can join him ; 
there’s Sir Garnet doing all he knows to join him before he gets 
up to Ulundi; and here’s Cetewayo doing all he knows to be ‘ not- 
at-home ’ to either of them.” 

‘‘ And how will it all end?” asked Maurice, laughing. 

“ Well, the deuce a one of them knows! It’ll be bad for Sir 
Garnet if he don’t catch ’em, it'll be worse for Thesiger if he is 
caught, and it’ll be worst of all for Cetewayo when they happen to 
catch him; there ye are, sir, and there’s never another man in the 
colony could have explained the position of affairs so tersely or so 
clearly as Mick Gabbet, though it’s meself says so.” 

“But as soon as they have got Ulundi it’ll be all over, doctor, 
eh?” said Mrs, Enderby. 

“Tear an’ ages, ma’am, don’t think so manely of the natives! 
They’re like me own countrymen, they can’t get on without their 
divarsions, and, as soon as the fighting’s done in one place, they just 
set it going again in another. There’s a broth of a boy called 
Sikukuni who has been trailing his coat these last three years, and 
we have to polish him off as soon as we have time to do so.” 

“ Ah, that’s the fellow we’ve never succeeded in doing anything 
with. He’s got a tremendous stronghold of his own, I believe, 
hasn’t he?” 

“ That’s just it,” said the doctor, with a wink; “ we’ve taken 
out a judgment summons and tried to put in a ‘ man-in-posses- 
sion’ a good many times, but he’sas hard to deal with as a Galway 
squire; and now I’m off. Feed him up, Mrs. Enderby, feed him 
up, and he’ll soon be strong on his legs again.” 

It was dull work this convalescence at Marietzburg, but Maurice 
shook off his weariness considerably when Dr. Gabbet at length 
sanctioned his going for a short afternoon ride. From that out 
the horses came round every afternoon, and, accompanied by Bessie, 
Maurice indulged in a good canter when the sun began to sink. 

And now came the news of the fierce fight of Ulundi, where the 
Zulus fought their last battle in defence of their capital. That 
their defeat was crushing, their power broke, their army dispersed, 
and their king a fugitive, was speedily apparent as the sequence of 
this victory. Carping critics urged that it might have been done 
before, and there were cynics whochuckled with amusement because 
for once Sir Garnet had been too late. But, although the Zulus 
were effectually conquered, there was plenty of work to be done in 
restoring order through the land, and it was said pretty openly that 
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our own troops,flushedwith their triumphs and successful campaign, 
had not yet been able to divest themselves of the idea that they were 
in an enemy’s country, and, though they had recrossed the Tugela, , 
were levying supplies with a high hand. There were rumours, too, 
of coming troubles in the Transvaal. The Boers, who had never 
been satisfied with annexation, were holding mass-meetings, at 
which the speakers once more claimed their independence. 
Sikukuni, with whom we had been carrying on adesultory war for 
months, was getting more restless and encroaching than usual. 
This marauder, who wasa sort of South African Rob Roy, displayed 
laudable impartiality in his raids. Cattle-lifting was apparently 
his chief industry, and whether they were the cattle of Boers or 
British owners he never troubled his head toconsider. The Boers 
had striven vainly to cope with him, and all attempts on our part 
to put him down had so far failed chiefly from the insufficiency of 
the force employed against him. Every available soldier had been 
wanted in Zululand, and, though the officer in charge of this sup- 
pression had once actually led his small force within a mile of 
Sikukuni’s citadel, yet that pest of South Africa, a murrain amongst 
the horses, had compelled him toretire. The battle of Ulundi had 
set free the greater part of the army in Zululand, and Sir Garnet 
now found himself able to turn his attention to these minor matters, 
and it was not likely that the chastisement of the marauding 
Sikukuni would be overlooked. 

By this time Maurice was thoroughly restored, and, though he 
looked a bit pulled down, declared he was as good a man as ever. 
He had written to his old chief, reported himself quite fit for 
service, and begging to be allowed to resume his former post on 
his personal staff, and in due time received a letter which occa- 
sioned him no little elation. 


“* DEAR ENDERBY ”—it ran— 

“T am delighted to hear you are all right again. When I 
last saw you outside Etshowe the doctors spoke gravely of your 
case, and I was sorry to hear that you had a bad attack of fever 
consequent on your wound afterwards. However, I am truly glad 
that you are at last safe out of the wood. I should be only too 
glad to have you back with me, but it is all over uphere. Ulundi 
completely crushed the Zulu nation, at all events for the time. 
The sole thing doing is the pursuit of Cetewayo, and, though no 
doubt you would ask nothing better, we have dozens of volunteers 
for that work, and he will probably be captured before you could 
possibly arrive here. No; I can do better for you than that; the 
man who cut his way through the Zulu army is never likely to 
want employment. I have managed to get you transferred to 
General W.’s staff, who will be shortly settling with that very 
troublesome chief Sikukuni. He is just the man to appreciate 
a bit of dash like yours, and you need never fear you won’t see 
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fighting under him ; he revels in it, and will work his brigade into 
the thick of it somehow. 

‘“‘ Make your way to him at once; he’s somewhere now, I think, 
in the neighbourhood of Luneberg; but he is not the man to 
dawdle when he has got his force together. 

** Good-bye, I wish you every luck. 
“Yours sincerely, F. P.” 

“Your name is mentioned in despatches, and I am glad to say 

your exploit thought highly of by every one.” 


At this moment Bessie entered the room. One glance at her 
husband’s delighted face, another at the letter he held in his hand, 
told her all. She knew that she had again to wish him good-bye. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
TUNNLETON CHANGES ITS OPINION. 


TUNNLETON was much excited when the story of Maurice’s exploit. 
appeared in the papers. That he had gone out as a volunteer to 
Zululand and that he had been severely wounded, Tunnleton was. 
aware; that Mrs. Enderby had started at two or three days’ notice 
for the purpose of nursing her husband was also currently known ;. 
but Bessie had seen but two or three of her intimate friends before 
leaving, and, except General Shrewster and Edith Molecombe, 
nobody had heard the details contained in Grafton’s letters. But. 
Maurice’s brother correspondents were proud to put on record such 
a deed of daring—achieved, too, by one of their guild. Individual 
heroism is always telling in a war correspondent’s letter, and it. 
really was extraordinary the manner in which Maurice had made 
his way through the Zulus. 

There is a great deal of the Pumblechook element about in this: 
world! and Tunnleton, which not a year ago had cast him out: 
from among them, now almost claimed Enderby as a fellow-citizen. 
It is astonishing when you have succeeded in this world the 
number of people who are always convinced you “ had it in you.” 
It is true they had kept this knowledge carefully to themselves in 
the early part of your career, but they remind you of it now you 
have achieved fame, all the oftener, it is to be presumed, by way 
of making up for lost time. Tunnleton has quite made its mind 
now to regard Maurice as one of her own sons, and people vie 
with each other in exchanging reminiscences of the ex-curate’s 
sayings and doings while resident amongst them. Although a 
reticent man, General Shrewster could not refrain from crowing a 
little over the exploits of his protégé. 

“ Aha! Praun,” he exclaimed, “didn’t I always tell you young 
Enderby would make a rattling dragoon ?” 
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“TJ don’t know that you did,” snapped that irascible warrior, 
“but I am sure that I never said anything to the contrary. I 
only said that he was guilty of great impropriety of conduct as 
acurate. Thereare people,” he continued snappishly, “ who don’t 
see any harm in gambling and horse-racing—lI do,” and to avoid 
rejoinder General Praun left the club morning-room a little pre- 
cipitately. 

It soon further leaked out that the spirited letters of some few 
weeks back in the Heliograph were from the pen of the dashing 
young volunteer, who had carried the message from Etshowe, and 
then the Reverend Mr. Jarrow could no longer contain himself. 
The rector positively glowed with enthusiasm, and in the course 
of two or three days had thoroughly persuaded himself that he 
had no little to do with their composition. 

“ Excellent, sir, so full of fire and vigour. I am proud to think 
that I first guided his steps in the path of literature; I looked 
over his early efforts when he was here and gave him the benefit 
of my advice and suggestions; I lent him the ‘ Verity Letters’ to 
read, and I don’t know—now does it strike you ?—but it seems to 
me that he caught my style a good deal. Now these letters in 
the Heliograph are characterized by a good deal of that vigorous 
thought and power of sarcasm which you may have observed in my 
own poor efforts,” and the mock humility that characterized the 
rector as he uttered the concluding words was beautiful to witness. 

On one point Tunnleton was unanimous, and that was, in their 
anxiety to hear tidings of the wounded man. Even those whose 
tongues had been most bitter against him were desirous to hear 
he was doing well. There could be no doubt he had done some- 
thing of which his countrymen might well be proud, and most of 
us sink our dislikes when their object has come to grief on the 
battle-field. 

A man who, rather to his astonishment, found himself suddenly 
a person of considerable importance in Tunnleton was Bob Grafton ; 
he was staying for a few days, after his wont, at Bridge Court, and 
he walked into Tunnleton two or three times to call on Miss 
Molecombe, General Shrewster, and two or three other friends he 
had made of late in the little town. He had often walked in from 
Bridge Court before, and Tunnleton scarcely heeded his presence, 
in fact barely knew him by sight. But now, much to his surprise, 
he was constantly stopped by people, strangers to him, anxious to 
know if he had any news of Mr. Enderby. ‘The first news of 
Maurice’s mischance had come from him, and Tunnleton very 
naturally thought there was much likelihood of his hearing 
again—and Tunnleton was right. 

It was during his stay at Bridge Court that the next news of 
Maurice came across the sea, and the letter was once more to Bob 
Grafton. This time it was Mrs. Enderby who wrote. There was 
a brief record of her journey out to begin with, and what kindness 
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she had received in making her way up to Marietzburg ; how she 
had found Maurice slowly struggling back to life after a severe 
attack of fever ; how that he was now almost himself again; and, 
whether they knew it or not in England, that he was reckoned a 
hero out there. 

“ And now, Mr. Grafton,” she continued, “comes the terrible 
hardship of being a soldier’s wife. I have nursed him till his step 
is as firm and his figure as erect as ever it was; and now he is 
once more going to bid me good-bye. He has got what he calls 
another chance, and I suppose he ought to take it, but we poor 
women know what such chances are, and what a wailing the result 
ofthem means to us. I shall bear it, this time, worse than I did 
before, for the evil I dreaded has already once befallen me, and I 
shall tremble at the thought that it may do soagain. One comfort 
is, that this time I shall be near at hand should he come to harm. 
Tell General Shrewster that Maurice is going with a column to 
beat up Sikukuni’s quarters. He is not exactly a Zulu, as far as I 
can make out, but seems to be an independent freebooter who 
revels in little wars on his own account ; at all events he has been 
giving a deal of trouble, and, so far, seems to have got the best of 
those who have been dispatched to bring him to account. Good- 
bye. Love from us both to all old friends, especially the Chyltons, 
Edith Molecombe, and General Shrewster. 

‘Sincerely yours, 
“ BESSIE ENDERBY.” 


An idea flashed across Bob Grafton when he had finished this 
epistle, and that was, that he could not do better than call upon 
Miss Molecombe and read her Mrs. Enderby’s letter. He had got 
rather into the way of dropping into the banker’s about luncheon 
time of late, and the Misses Balders rallied him not a little as to 
what was the attraction in Tunnleton. 

Another thing too that was absorbing a good deal of Mr. 
Grafton’s attention at this time was the approaching Leger. It 
may be remembered that Grafton had made arrangements on 
Maurice’s behalf for the Ascot settling. Enderby had let no time 
grow under his feet, and a little more than a week after that 
disastrous meeting had sailed for the Cape. Hampton had readily 
acquiesced in Grafton’s offer, namely, of taking nearly two-thirds of 
.the debt, and allowing the remainder to stand over for some little 
time ; and it was to the big race on Doncaster Moor that Grafton 
. looked for the recovery, so to speak, of those Ascot losses. ‘The 
“Wandering Nun” was a strong favourite for that prize, and, as 
far as Grafton could learn, was not only excessively wel], but had 
undergone a most satisfactory preparation for the struggle on the 
town moor. The mare, although it was what is called the mares’ 
month, was not a favourite with the general public; they could 
not forget her defeat in the Oaks, or understand her miserable 
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display at Ascot. But amongst the shrewdest men on the turf she 
was astrong fancy, and there were very few of them who did not 
back the “ Wandering Nun” for the St. Leger. Grafton himself 
was in this category, and had taken a pretty little bet about the 
mare at Goodwood. 

However, putting his racing cares on one side, Bob Grafton 
strolled on through Tunnleton until he arrived at the Molecombes’ 
house. Yes, Mrs. Molecombe was at home, and he was shown into 
the drawing-room, where he found Edith and her mother, and, 
the first greetings over, at once proceeded to read them Bessie’s 
letter. 

*‘ How very terrible for Mrs. Enderby!” said the banker’s wife, 
as Bob Grafton concluded. ‘If he is a hero, I declare I think she 
isa heroine. Fancy her—poor thing! she has no sooner cured 
her husband than she is left alone in the midst of all that bustle 
and turmoil to take care of herself.” 

“It is rather rough,” said Grafton; “but I don’t see how 
Maurice could help it.” 

“‘ Of course he couldn’t, and, though we all wronged him, and 
told horrible stories about him here—I was as bad as anybody— 
he has made us feel mean enough now. As for Bessie, it 2s hard 
upon her,” said Edith passionately ; “ but what woman, worth the 
name of one, would not wish to be within reach of her husband 
when she knew he was carrying his life in his hand!” 

Grafton gazed at the girl with no little admiration as she spoke. 
“By Jove!” he thought, “how her face lights up when she is 
moved, she looks quite handsome at this moment.” ‘ Yes,” he 
replied, “ that’s all very well, but it was a mistake Mrs. Enderby’s 
going out. It was no use attempting to persuade her to stay 
here—go she would; and all one could do was to make things as 
smooth as possible.” 

“T don’t agree with you, Mr. Grafton; I think it is more than 
likely she saved her husband’s life.” 

“T grant you that her nursing perhaps contributed a good deal 
to his recovery, but I have no doubt Maurice wishes now that she 
was safe in Tunnleton. A man goes campaigning with a lighter 
heart when he knows those dear to him are safely harboured.” 

“Had I been in Mrs. Enderby’s place, I should have done as 
Mrs. Enderby has done,” replied Edith, defiantly. 

““Which by no means follows you would have done what Mr. 
Enderby wished you,” replied Bob, laughing. 

“You're too bad, Mr. Grafton, and I'll argue with you no more. 
How much longer do you remain at Bridge Court ?” 

“Only a few days, and then I go north to attend the Doncaster 
Meeting.” 

“How I envy you!” exclaimed Edith. “How I did enjoy 
those two days at Ascot, and I am sure you would have too, mamma, 
if you had only been there.” 
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* Rather too tiring work for me, my dear, I should say from your 
description of it,” rejoined Mrs. Molecombe. 

“And what do you think about the Leger, Mr;* Grafton?” 
inquired Edith. ‘ My very limited stock of knowledge'concerning 
racing has almost evaporated since Ascot ; but I do know that the 
Leger is the big race of the Doncaster Meeting.” 

* Ah! I hope we are not going to have such a terrible time as 
we had in June. I have trusted our old friend ‘The “Wandering 
Nun’ with my venture, and expect to see her turn out a very 
different mare from what she was at Ascot.” 

“ Ah! how nice it would be if the Enderbys were only safe back 
from the Cape, and we were all going up to Yorkshire to see Bessie’s 
mare win. It makes me sad to think about it,” sighed Edith. 

“ And when Miss Molecombe takes to such wild castle-building 
as that, I feel it is time for me to go; besides, I have told youall 
my news.” 

‘“ But we shall see you again before you leave Bridge Court?” 
said Edith, as she rose to say good-bye. 

“Yes, most likely,” replied Grafton. “Certainly, should I hear 
any more of Maurice, though that is hardly probable.” And then 
Bob took his departure. 

He had just reached the garden-gate when he heard his name 
called two or three times. Turning towards the direction from 
which the voice came, he saw Miss Molecombe, who had slipped 
out of one of the drawing-room windows, hurrying to meet him. 
“Mr. Grafton,” she exclaimed, “one word before you go. I really 
can’t help it. You see it’s Bessie’s mare, and it’s only once in a 
way, you know, and I must have five pounds on it for the Leger. 
Will you do it for me?” 

* Certainly,” he replied, laughing. ‘ John Madingley has much 
to answer for. His ‘ Wandering Nun’ seems to have turned all your 
heads, and developed the spirit of gambling wherever it was latent. 
Maurice first, and now you, Miss Molecombe. However, I will do 
your bidding at once, and do think this time we shall be victorious.” 

“Thank you so much,” replied Edith, and, with a quick little 
nod of “ good-bye,” she turned and walked back towards the house. 

“‘She’s a rather nice girl that,” remarked Grafton to himself, as 
he trudged homewards, “and I’ve no doubt old Molecombe can 
give her a very tidy bit of money if he likes. What an escape 
she had from that precious scoundrel Dick Madingley, if indeed 
that be his name.” And, singular enough, before he had gone 
another half-mile that point was destined to be cleared up for him. 
As he passed the Tunnleton Club General Shrewster was just 
coming out. 

“By Jove, Grafton!” he said, “have you heard the news? 
There’s one of the cleverest turf frauds you ever heard of just come 
to light. A gang of fellows representing themselves to be betting 
agents have got hold of a French lady of title, and have swindled 
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her out of close upon thirty thousand pounds. They’ve all two or 
three aliases, and amongst them is one who for some time has 
passed under the sobriquet of Richard Madingley. Go in and buy 
an evening paper as you pass the station, and you'll see a brief 
summary of it, but to-morrow morning we shall doubtless read a 
lengthy account of it.” 

Grafton followed the general’s advice, and saw just enough to 
whet his curiosity. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE LEGER. 


WHEN Grafton opened his paper the next morning it was to read 
one of those astounding stories which exemplify the boundless 
credulity of human nature in the pursuit of wealth. A plausible set 
of adventurers, under the names of Bulow, Crofton & Co., had, by 
specious and persistent advertising, seduced, doubtless, numberless 
minnows into their net, but they had at last hooked a big fish, and 
this latter, in its agonies, promised to prove too much for its captors. 
Messrs. Bulow, Crofton & Co. continually asserted in the journals 
that they were in possession of such extensive and valuable infor- 
mation as made winning on the turf an absolute certainty. They 
advertised more largely in the foreign papers than in the English, 
and at length attracted the attention of the Comtesse de Mombel, 
an elderly French lady with a passion for speculation. It did not 
occur to the Comtesse that, under such circumstances, Messrs. 
Bulow and Crofton would probably work the gold-mine they had 
discovered without calling in the general public to help them. She 
appeared to have blindly trusted these adventurers, of whom she 
knew nothing, and it was not till she had been actually mulcted 
of thirty thousand pounds that she blenched, and confided the story 
of her losses to an old and trusted friend. He, being a man of the 
world, immediately put himself in communication with the French 
police ; but Messrs. Bulow and Crofton were no ’prentice hands 
and had for some time anticipated some such result as certain to 
follow the plucking of the plumpest pigeon they had ever had 
in their nets. They got wind that the authorities were on their 
track, and at once transferred themselves across the Channel, 
where their partners were doing the best they could with the 
British public. It seemed incredible how the Comtesse could have 
been duped to the extent she had, how she could have been 
persuaded to lose sum after sum, but the old lady was a thorough 
gambler at heart, and knew what it was to fight the bank at 
Monaco; she was, however, vengeful in her wrath and like a 
shrieking Mzenad, now that her eyes were opened to the way in 
which she had been defrauded. She had money still left, and did 


not mind spending some of it to bring those who had robbed her 
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to justice. She hounded on the French police, and they in their 
turn roused Scotland Yard. Messrs. Bulow, Crofton & Co. found 
the pursuit grew hot; they separated and dispersed all over 
England; but the sleuth-hounds of the law were on their trail ; 
one by one they were apprehended, and were utterly astounded, when 
brought before the magistrate, to find how exceedingly well their 
biographies were known at Scotland Yard. They mostly rejoiced 
in aliases, and amongst them figured French, alias Jackson, alias 
Madingley, alias Bushman. 

“ Well,” said Grafton to himself, as he threw down the paper, 
“T have never thought much of Mr. Richard Madingley, as he 
chose to call himself, looking upon him as one of the outside ring; 
but I certainly should never have given him credit for being 
capable of such a gigantic fraud as this. However, the evidence 
so far goes to show that he was quite one of the minor actors in 
the drama; but I should think the whole lot are certain to be com- 
mitted for trial.” 

That the case excited extraordinary interest in Tunnleton it is 
needless to say ; and to many there it was a source of considerable 
annoyance. Nobody, perhaps, felt it more than the unfortunate 
Molecombes, who were conscious of how narrowly they had escaped 
connection with one ofthe criminals. How narrowly Edith only 
knew, and she grew hot with shame to think that her name had ever 
been coupled with such an one as Dick Madingley. 

The papers all remarked on the plausible manners of the 
prisoners, and pointed out that they seemed to be of superior 
education. Still Edith felt that, though she really had only been 
imposed upon like many other people in Tunnleton, yet she could 
not go about while Richard Madingley’s name was upon everybody’s 
lips. 

Although Bob Grafton was again in Tunnleton before his de- 
parture for the north, he abstained from calling on the Molecombes. 
He felt that the whole of this exposure must be very annoying to 
Edith, and that to meet one who, like himself, was so thoroughly 
conversant with all the ins and outs of Mr. Richard Madingley’s 
career would be only painful. He contented himself with a brief 
note, in which he informed her that he had obtained twenty pounds 
to five for her about the “ Wandering Nun” for the Leger. It 
was a point more than the odds, for they had grown very short of 
late ; but man is weak, and, when the commission is given him by 
a young and good-looking woman, is sure to return a liberal price. 
Then Bob Grafton started for Yorkshire. He heard lots of South 
African gossip as he went through London. How Ulundi had 
been fought, and how Thesiger had promptly washed his hands of 
the whole business, this victory having been vouchsafed him ; how 
there were many tangled skeins yet to unravel ; and how the South 
African business generally promised to keep our people employed 
for some time to come. 
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He went to the War Office to try if he could hear anything of 
Maurice, but, Enderby being only a volunteer, they could give no 
accurate information concerning him. Then Grafton bethought 
himself of the Heliograph office, and there they told him that 
their valued correspondent was quite himself again, and once more 
on his way to the front. 

But all this amounted to little more than Mrs. Enderby’s letter 
had told him, so Grafton, as he had promised, dropped General 
Shrewster a line to say that he could gather no further tidings of 
Maurice in London. 

When Grafton reached Doncaster he found the Tykes in all the 
simmer of excitement that the Leger always produces in that 
somnolent little town. It wakes from its slumbers for but this one 
week in the year, and then, from the “Salutation” to the Shakespeare 
siding, the assembled crowd eat, drink, and talk horse both day and 
night. Bed must be a mockery to many enthusiasts. What with 
watching the doings at the rooms overnight ; what with watching 
the morning gallops, attending the sale-ring before lunch, and 
spending the afternoon on the town moor, from the Monday till the 
big race is over, the votaries of the turf know but little rest. 

The Yorkshiremen were all agog about “ The Wandering Nun.” 
She was a mare trained in their own county, and they vowed she 
looked fit to run for her life. She became a hotter favourite every 
hour. All Yorkshire bets, from the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
to the porters of the Shakespeare siding, and all Yorkshire was 
throwing in its lot with John Madingley’s mare. 

There was a hum of applause as the mare walked down the 
course preparatory to her preliminary canter, and Grafton, who 
had seen her in all her races, was fain to admit he had never seen 
her in such condition before. Her coat shone like satin, and she 
paced up the course quite cool and collected, looking proudly 
around as if to challenge any competitor to try conclusions with 
her to-day, while the winner of the Derby, who was also backed 
for a large sum, was fretful, uneasy, and lathered freely. 

“Tf ever I saw a winner, that’s one!” muttered Grafton. “I 
think, Miss Molecombe, you and I are going to win our money 
this time.” 

“T’ll tak’ any one’s three croons to two the mare wins,” shouted 
a burly farmer within a few yards of him. 

As for the story of the race it is soon told. Never was a Leger 
galloped in which there were fewer vicissitudes—it might be said, 
none. “The Wandering Nun” got well off, lay over her field the 
whole way to the Red House turn, when she came away, and, 
despite a resolute challenge by the Derby winner half-way up the 
straight, won easily by a couple of lengths. 

‘It’s come off handsomely this time,” muttered Bob. “ This 
will syuare up Maurice ; it’s bonnets for Miss Molecombe, or she 
can go for a sealskin if she likes it better ; and for myself, well, 
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I shall enjoy the luxury of betting the ring their own money back 
at Newmarket.” 

He strolled into Tattersall’s ring in the course of the afternoon, 
when he fell across Hampton. 

“ Well, Mr. Grafton,” exclaimed the bookmaker, with a beam- 
ing face, “ you’ve had a good race of it no doubt.” 

“ Very fair in my little way,” replied Bob, “ and you ?” 

“ A rare good ’un, sir,” replied the bookmaker ; “ I was sure the 
summer form was all wrong, and I took all the long shots about 
‘The Wandering Nun’ I could lay my hands on after she was beat 
at Ascot, and covered my money by laying it back at the short 
odds they have been taking this week. Any horse of Mr. Mad- 
ingley’s, you see, sir, one knew would be run straight, and that 
mare when she’s right is the best of her year, and she was about . 
as fit to-day as ever I saw one.” 

“ Yes,” replied Grafton, “and another good winner on the race 
you'll be glad to hear of is Mr. Enderby; he is away in South 
Africa, as no doubt you know, but I’ve no doubt in the course of 
the next week or two I shall be able to hand you over the balance 
of his account.” 

“Don’t talk of that, sir,” replied the jubilant bookmaker. 

“When I read that account in the papers of his ride through all 
them Kafir fellows I’d have wipéd the slate with pleasure. Do me 
a favour, Mr. Grafton. Just come right away now, and drink his 
health coupled with ‘The Wandering Nun’s’ in a glass of cham- 
pagne.” 

And that afternoon, though he may be destined perhaps never 
to know it, Maurice Enderby’s health was enthusiastically drunk in 
the Grand Stand at Doncaster. 

It was from General Shrewster Edith first learnt of John 
Madingley’s victory. He had not known much of Miss Molecombe 
previously, but had become interested in her from the enthusiastic 
friendship she had developed of late for the Enderbys. Edith had 
gradually wormed out of Bessie before she left how much she had ‘ 
owed to Maurice’s interference, and the girl’s gratitude was un- i 
bounded. Shrewster had taken a great fancy to her; and, like all f 
men who are choice in their friendships, was all the more prized 
by those whom they took the trouble to cultivate, and where he 
pleased there were few men could make themselves more agreeable 
than could the general. A well-read man, who had lived much of 
his life in the great London world, of which he had never altogether 
lost touch, he had plenty to say about pretty well everything and 
everybody, and Edith Molecombe never tired of sitting at the feet 
of Gamaliel. 

The general was very pleased when the result of the race 
became known in Tunnleton. He liked to hear of his old friend 
winning, and chuckled as he thought of what a stake he would 
have won over it himself in the old days when he used to bet so 
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heavily. He had given up all that. sort of thing now and was 
never seen upon a race-course, but he still took the greatest 
interest in the fortunes of his personal friends who still continued 
their favourite pastime. Meeting Miss Molecombe that afternoon, 
he told her the news triumphantly, and was astonished at that 
young lady’s clapping her hands and exclaiming—_. 

“T knew she would; I felt she would. Mr. Grafton said ‘The 
Wandering Nun’ was sure to win.” 

“Well,” replied the general, laughing, “I think Mr. Grafton 
is. too old a hand to express himself quite so positively, but I 
suppose you won a lot of money?” 

“JT won twenty pounds, general,” replied Edith; “ Mr. Grafton 
made my bet for me.” 

“And this after your Ascot experiences? Mark me,” continued 
the general, with mock solemnity, “ the turf will be your ruin!” 

“ Not this time, anyway,” rejoined the young lady, as she 
nodded a merry good-bye and then tripped lightly on her way. 

“‘ Ha, principal turf adviser to a young lady! A very comfort- 
able appointment. There's only one thing, Master Bob: remember 
that racing often leads to match-making, and, by Jove, if it does in 
your case I shall say you’ve not done badly on the turf,” and, with 
a smile at his own joke, the general strolled homewards. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE BIVOUAC. 


On the borderland abutting the Transvaal and the Zulu country 
are bivouaked a large force concentrated with the immediate view 
to the suppression of Sikukuni; clearly time, thinks Sir Garnet, 
that that defiant and audacious marauder should be brought to his 
marrow-bones. While Cetewayo claimed all our attention this 
chieftain had had things a good deal his own way; he had thrashed 
the Boers, when they had gone out against him, and, though we had 
once worked our way within a mile of his citadel, sickness, drought, 
and want of provisions had compelled us to fall back, and the enter- 
prizing Sikukuni had made that retreat very bitter to us, hanging 
on the trail of his invaders with the pertinacity of a bull-dog, and 
making them feel for many a mile on their way back that they had 
stirred up a hornet’s nest. But if settlement with Sikukuni had 
been postponed the British authorities had by no means forgotten 
his offending, a pretty accurate record had been kept of his raiding 
and plundering, and now the time had come to close accounts with 
him. 

Lounging round the bivouac fire, wrapped in all the dreamy 
enjoyment of the evening pipe, were three men lazily discussing 
the prospects of the next two or three days. 
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“Do you think he’ll make a stand?” asked Maurice Enderby. 
“These fellows can fight, we all know, but Sikukuni must have 
heard all about the battle-of Ulundi by this time, and knows that 
Cetewayo is a prisoner and the Zulu army a thing of the past.” 

“You needn’t fret yourself on that point,” replied a stout, thick- 
set little officer of the Natal contingent. “I’ve been up here 
before, and I'll tell you his citadel is a pretty hard nut to crack. 
We had a good look at it last time, though we had to retreat with- 
out attempting it, but he hung on our skirts for many a mile as 
we fell back, and made things pretty lively for us. In fact it was 
a case of desultory fighting for some days. We shall have it of 
course this time; we’ve plenty of force and Sir Garnet means it, 
but it’ll be a hottish fight, you may take your oath.” 

A tramp of horses’ hoofs and the jingle of a sabre caused all 
three men to raise themselves on their elbows, and then a dragoon 
jogged quietly into the fire-light, reined up his horse, and ex- 
claimed in easy nonchalant tones— 

“Don’t let me disturb you, gentlemen, but perhaps you can 
tell me where Mr. Enderby, on General W.’s staff, is spending 
his evening ?” 

“‘ Charles Grafton !” exclaimed Maurice, as he sprang to his feet, 
and rushed eagerly forward to shake hands with the new-comer. 
** What, have all your people got up?” 

“Yes, old man, we’ve pushed along pretty sharp to join you. 
Our colonel had no idea of a row coming off without our being near 
it. And, when you’ve driven the beggars out of their earths, we 
shall give a very tidy account of them in the open, you'll see. 
Bless you, you can’t think what a lot of ’em us Lancers poked out 
of the grass after Ulundi.” 

“Well, we shall be very glad of your help, but you must be 
dead tired; jump off and we'll do the best we can for you and 
your horse.” 

“‘Can’t,” replied young Grafton briefly ; “I must go back tomy 
own people, who are about half-a-mile away. I only rode on to 
bring you this letter and a couple of newspapers from Bob, but if 
you've got anything handy to drink I shall be very glad to wash 
my mouth out,” and, as he spoke, the lancer drew the papers from 
his sabretasche and handed them to Maurice. “ Here’s good news 
for you,” he continued, “in Bob’s letter, for ‘The Wandering 
Nun’ won the Leger, and the papers are full of a wonderful trial 
which he says will interest you. Thanks,” he added, as he took 
the tumbler Maurice proffered him; “and now I’m off. I shall 
sleep without rocking as soon as we get littered down; we’ve been 
in the saddle a good many hours to-day. Good-night, gentlemen,” 
and, turning his horse, the lancer disappeared in the gloaming. 

Having satisfied his companions’ curiosity as to who the new- 
comer was, and explained that his appearance was the announce- 
ment that the —th Lancers had joined the camp, Maurice pro- 
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ceeded to open his letter. This contained an account of the 
Leger, which Bob described with all the gusto of an enthusiast. 

“It will enable you,” continued the writer, “ to square up com- 
fortably with Hampton. I saw him at Doncaster and told him 
as much, and he insisted on our having a bottle of champagne to 
drink your health in, and vowed that, after reading the account 
of your famous ride from Etshowe, he would willingly cry quits 
over the whole affair. It was a hot afternoon, Maurice; he had 
had a good race and ‘ wetted’ it, in fact he had attained tothe 
acme of geniality. As for your ride, sir, you can’t think how it 
has been talked of. The usual version is, that you charged 
straight through the whole Zulu army, and people wrangle 
tremendously about the number that you sabred with your own 
hand ; I only know that Shaw the Life Guardsman sinks into utter 
insignificance when his holocaust is compared with yours. As for 
Tunnleton it has adopted you; it claims you as a son; I am not 
sure there were not thoughts of canonizing you; but you really 
may expect the freedom of the town in a gold box when you 
return; as for the Reverend Mr. Jarrow, he smiles sweetly and 
says he made you, and on investigation I found it was notin your 
military capacity but in your literary one, for that you are war 
correspondent for the Heliograph has leaked out, and your 
spirited letters have taken us all much by surprise. Go on, my 
boy, and prosper. Bear in mind, my dear Maurice, that you have 
a wife, and therefore I don’t think, in justice to her, you ought 
to fight the Zulu army again single-handed. Excuse all my rub- 
bish. Good-bye and God bless you. We shall all be delighted to 
take you by the hand again—the sooner the better. 

“Ever yours, 
“BoB GRAFTON. 

*“‘ Kindest regards to Mrs. Enderby. 

‘“‘ By the way, I send you a couple of papers that I think will 
interest you. They contain a conclusion of the Richard Madingley 
romance.” 


“Ah! they must wait for the morning,” muttered Maurice. 
“IT am very glad that I am now able to settle all my liabilities. 
The sequel of that scamp Madingley’s iniquities I am certainly 
curious to learn. To think what a fool I allowed him to make of 
me at Ascot. However, a good sleep is the thing one wants now,” 
and with that Maurice rolled himself in his cloak, and followed 
the example of his comrades. 

The camp was astir betimes the next morning. Every one 
knew that they were within easy reach of Sikukuni’s citadel, and 
that they would attack that place as soon as they reached it. 

Maurice, who found himself an idle man for the present, sat 
quietly down to read his papers. It was with astonishment that 
he perused the account of the great De Mombel fraud, as the trial 
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was headed. The extraordinary credulity displayed by the Comtesse 
made him think less harshly of his own weakness. There is much 
consolation in finding that we have fellows in our folly. 

The police had tracked out the antecedents of all the prisoners, 
and they were, without exception, men of good education, and, in 
the case of two of them, certainly endowed with talents that should 
have guaranteed them success in any honest calling. But, natur- 
ally, the biography that interested Maurice most was that of the 
soi-disant Richard Madingley. 

He was the son of a well-to-do auctioneer in a country town 
about four miles from Bingwell, and consequently from a boy had 
known the whole history of John Madingley. As he grew up, his 
father associated him with himself in the business, but Dick had 
already taken to horse-racing and dissolute courses. High words 
passed between father and son in consequence of the way in 
which the latter neglected his duties. His inattention, in fact, 
was seriously affecting the business, and the father soon found 
that it was hopeless to leave anything to Dick. A violent quarrel 
ensued between them at last. 

The young man was attending a neighbouring race-meeting 
when he ought to have been “ knocking down lots” in the big 
room of the George Hotel. The father, a stern, violent man, in 
his wrath told Dick that he might get his living how and where 
he pleased, but that he would maintain him no longer in idleness. 
Dick had a bit of his father’s wayward temper, and left Beckington 
the next day, and wishing to sever all connection with that place 
—for which he had good and sufficient reasons of his own-— 
determined to change his name. While he was about it he 
resolved to do it, handsomely, and it occurred to him that he could 
not do better than assume the name of Madingley. It was, the 
young man thought, a good travelling title. He knew that John 
Madingley rarely set foot upon a race-course, and that if he passed 
himself off as a distant relation of his he was not likely to meet 
with exposure. 

The police had traced Dick French’s career with marvellous 
accuracy. They had followed him through various situations, in : 
all of which he would have done well could he have made up his 
mind to stick to his work; but, just as he had lost the capital 
berth of superintendent of the Bristol restaurant, from perpetually 
requesting leave to absent himself from his duties, so had been 
the case in all his other employments. There had never been 
anything against him, and it was not till he had left the “ Bristol ” 
that he had avowedly taken to the turf, though that had been 
the chief cause in reality of his so constantly absenting himself 
from his employment. 

But Maurice had no time to read more, for the cavalry trumpets 
were sounding “ boot and saddle,” and the “ assembly ” was ring- 
ing through the infantry camp. The hive was all astir, and about 
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to move forward on most malevolent intentions, bent upon sting- 
ing to death Sikukuni and all his horde. 

Maurice called for his horse, and had just mounted, when Charlie 
Grafton cantered up. 

“The game’s about to begin,” he cried, “and what a morning 
we've got for it. We're off at once, to cover your advance. Our 
vedettes report that they touched the enemy’s outposts all night. 
He’s all there, and means business. What did you think of the 
trial? It killed a dull day or two for us, I can tell you, on our 
way down, and Bob says that you and he know something of this 
French.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Maurice, “we know a good deal about him, 
which I'll tell you when we’ve time. It’s too longa story to enter 
upon just now.” 

“Yes,” laughed the other ; “we have no time for yarning just 
now; I only cantered over just to look at you by daylight before 
we started—the work will be warm from all I hear.” 

“‘T fancy so,” replied Maurice ; and the two rode away in opposite 
directions. 

It was a pretty sight—the advance that clear autumn morning 
—the cavalry scouring those big rolling plains far in advance, 
diverging here and there on either flank to make good bits of bush, 
or to peer round the kopjes which occasionally cropped up. The 
enemy’s skirmishers could be seen falling back and firing before 
the steady advance of our own people. At last they reach the 
mouth of the defile, which led immediately to Sikukuni’s strong- 
hold, and now the cavalry were promptly called in. In that broken 
ground which had now to be traversed, commanded by those quaint 
masses of rock and boulders, called in the language of the country 
kopjes, there was no opportunity for the horsemen, and the 
infantry skirmishers now spread out in a cloud in their stead. 
They were no sooner well into the defile than that the enemy 
meant a stubborn resistance became a fact past all doubt. Every 
one of these singular hills, running many of them to some hundred 
feet in height, were crowned with the enemy, who kept upa sharp 
fire on the advancing column, and only yielded their position upon 
being fairly turned out by our skirmishers. 

Steadily and persistently the force wound its way through the 
defile, but the advance was.slower than had been anticipated. 
The enemy’s fixed determination was beyond all praise. Not only 
did they fight every kopje, but they disputed every boulder. 
Science, and even perhaps numbers, were against them; but on 
the other hand the country gave them great natural advantages 
for defence, and they availed themselves of them as dexterously as if 
led by a skilled European. Stubbornly they resisted, unflinch- 
ingly they fought, for every quarter of a mile of that defile; but 
the Anglo-Saxon won his way at last, and emerged within sight of 
Sikukuni’s citadel. Anxiously the military chiefs bent their field- 
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glasses on this famous stronghold, and there could be no doubt that, 
should the resistance be as stubborn as that through the pass 
which they had just fought their way through, they had a tolerably 
stiff job before them. 

Something like a mile of open plain now intervened between 
them and the place they had come to capture, dotted by the skir- 
mishers, already half a mile ahead, and now the guns, which had 
done good service in forcing the passage, emerged from the defile, 
and galloped sharply to the front, unlimbered, and began to shell 
the fortress. It consisted of a rocky hill some seven or eight 
hundred feet high, honeycombed with caves, and artificially ter- 
raced all the way up. At the base of the mountain lay the kraal 
or town, consisting of numberless groups of wattled screen huts, 
surmounted in many instances by palisading and stone walls. 
From behind each group of huts a direct or enfilade fire could be 
poured on the attacking party, while the huts themselves were 
thoroughly commanded by the rocks above. The whole town was 
encompassed by an impenetrable hedge of prickly pear, the single 
entrance to which was barricaded with timber, and led through a 
mixed avenue of prickly pear and cactus. A very ugly place 
indeed to get into for an enemy without artillery, but that certainly 
considerably curtailed its natural defences, for it was quite possible 
to shell the defenders out of their kraal before delivering the attack. 
Nevertheless, the caves, the bush-clothed crags, and the rocky ter- 
races, gave promises of furnishing a toughish job to the invader. 

“ Well, Mr. Enderby,” said the general, after a steady look at it, 
“T mean having it and Sikukuni himself to boot ; but it will cost 
us dear if these fellows fight, as we’ve every reason to suppose 
they will. Just ride forward, tell Colonel Rumford he is making 
capital practice, and that 1 want that kraal cleared before I slip 
the infantry. I wish to goodness I knew whether those fellows 
can retreat down the back of their mountain, but I suppose there 
is no doubt they can.” 

Maurice set spurs to his horse, and cantered gaily off to where 
Colonel Rumford’s guns, with perfect accuracy, were dropping 
shell after shell into the town; but as he remarked upon receiving 
the general’s message : 

“Tell the chief, sir, I’m not producing so much effect as I 
expected. The town is evidently occupied by nothing but their 
warriors, and even they, I can’t help fancying, don’t hold it in any 
force. My men have got the range exactly, and, though I’ve 
already knocked down some half-score of their huts, yet the result 
has been the disturbance of very few of them. Now and again 
a shell makes a few of them shift their quarters, but I can’t think 
there are many of them there.” 

“TI will tell the general what you say, sir,” replied Maurice, as 
he touched his cap, and, turning his horse sharply round, he 


galloped back to his chief. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE STORMING OF THE KRAAL. 


BerorE Maurice had regained the general’s staff the infantry were 
advancing steadily across the plain towards the kraal. Sikukuni’s 
people made no sign, that is, in the town that lay at the foot of 
the mountain; still, it was evidently not deserted, for, as Colonel 
Rumford had said, his shells every now and then unearthed a few 
of them, and sent them scampering elsewhere for shelter; but on 
the rocky terraces above the enemy showed themselves freely, 
and were evidently prepared for resistance. Steadily the troops 
advanced, the guns playing over their heads, but without much 
apparent effect, although shell after shell was pitched into the 
kraal, upon which all eyes were riveted. The attacking party had 
now got within some couple of hundred yards, when suddenly the 
quick eye of the officer who was leading the stormers caught the 


_ gleam of steel from behind that hedge of prickly pear. 


* Lie down!” he thundered; and the bugler at his side sounded 
the order—sounding, poor lad, his own requiem as he did so—for 
as the storming party dropped in obedience to his command a 
volley of musketry swept over them, which, however, claimed but 
one victim as its result. 

“‘ Axes to the front!” cried their leader ; “ now then, my lads, 
up and at them before they have time to load again. Hold your 
fire till you are up to the hedge. Forward! Charge!” and 
waving his sword he dashed forward at a steady run. 

The Kafirs had by no means abandoned the town, but were 
formed up behind the hedge, which now became the scene of a 
desperate hand-to-hand struggle. Several of the men had been 
armed with axes, with a view to hewing their way through the 
barrier, and succeeded in making a gap which they soon enlarged 
sufficiently to enable the greater part of their companies to force 
their way through. 

Still, inside, the garrison made a most stubborn resistance, but 
the supports were promptly hurried up, and after a quarter of an 
hour’s fierce fighting the kraal was in the hands of the English ; 
the enemy retreating up the mountain. The battle had now 
begun in earnest ; large gaps were speedily opened through the 
pear and cactus hedge. The infantry were poured rapidly into 
the place, only to find themselves under a heavy fire from the 
terraces immediately above them. No time was lost, and speedily 
the victors were swarming up the mountain in pursuit of their 
obstinate foe. When thgy gained the first terrace, which they 
did with considerable loss, it was only to encounter as obstinate a 
resistance as they had done down below; and it was clear that 
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the storming of these successive terraces, enfiladed as they were 
in many instances by caves, the whereabouts of which were un- 
known to the assailants, was a very tough business. The general’s 
aides rode fast and far that day, for he rapidly recognized the 
exceptional strength of the position, and foresaw, if he meant to 
make, to use a homely phrase, “a good job of it,” it would be 
necessary to employ all his infantry. 

Slowly, but steadily, the British won their way up the mountain, 
though every terrace was desperately contested. The sun was now 
high in the heavens, and the troops had been, more or less, en- 
gaged since early morning, but the general saw now that it wasa 
question of a short time only. The defence began to wax some- 
what weaker. You cannot drive a foe before you for hours with- 
out more or less demoralizing him, and the last terrace taken had 
not been defended to the bitter end as the previous ones had been. 

** Mr. Enderby,” exclaimed the general, “ride down to Major 
Carlton and tell him to take his lancers round the mountain so 
as to cut off the enemy if he endeavours to escape on the other 


side, and then make your way up yonder,” and he pointed to the _ 


mountain, “and bring me back word what they think of things in 
front. It looks to me as if we had pretty well taken the fight 
out of them.” . 

Maurice rode off with his orders. “The general’s right,” he 
muttered, “ the heart is about taken out of them now, and if the 
lancers are to cut off their retreat they’ll have to look sharp.” 

He gave his message to Major Carlton, and then lingered to 
exchange a few words with Charlie Grafton. 

‘So you’ve brought us our orders to chip in again, we’ve had 
nothing to do but look on lately.” 

No, the infantry have had toughish work driving those fellows 
up the mountain, and the general wants you fellows to catch them 
when they come down the other side ; and now I’m off; my orders 
are to go and see how they are getting on up there.” 

“ And we're off too,” replied Charlie. “I think we shall have 
made a pretty clean business of it before another couple of hours 
are over, if we only find galloping ground when we get round by 
the hill.” 

Maurice nodded good-bye, and then pushed rapidly on to the 
kraal. He entered through one of the gaps that had been hewn 
in the prickly thorn hedge, dismounted, and giving his horse in 
charge to some of the ambulance people, who were busy amongst 
the huts, commenced the ascent ofthe mountain. The spattering 
rifle fire was going on above him as the skirmishers pushed forward 
from rock to rock, preparatory to storming the last terrace but one. 
Ere Maurice could reach them he heard the cheer which told that 
they had closed in, and heralded the final rush ; he pushed on as 
rapidly as he could, but they were a good bit above him, and 
though he gained rapidly upon them the yells and shouts told him 
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they were already at close quarters, and he knewthat the struggle 
would be most likely over before he got up. It turned out as he 
expected, and when he arrived the assailants were in full posses- 
sion of the terrace, and pausing for a few minutes previous to 
attacking the last one. 

“What, it’s you in command, Maitland!” he exclaimed, as he 
exchanged hand-grips with the sturdy Highlander who was in 
command of the party. 

“Yes,” he answered, glancing down at the crimsoned blade of 
his claymore, “these fellows have fought like wild cats, and it has 
cost us dear. But it is about over now, we’ve only that one more 
terrace to carry and they don’t mean making much ofa stand 
there; see, there’s lots of them going over the crest of the hill 
now. Now, my lads, spread out in skirmishing order, and push 
on as before. Sound the advance, bugler;” and again the High- 
landers pushed on, using their rifles but little this time, and being 
met by only a spattering desultory fire from the final terrace. 
The short space of ground was quickly skirmished over ; the bugle 
sounded the close, and Maitland with a cheer led his men in their 
rush. The fighting on this terrace was all over in two or three 
minutes; a handful of the Kafirs perished grimly in their 
obstinacy sooner than yield to the invader ; and it was now obvious 
that the whole of Sikukuni’s stronghold was in the hands of the 
English, his tribes scattered and dispersed over the crest of the 
hill. 

“A very pretty eye this same Sikukuni had for a military 
position,” said Maitland. “It’s been a rare tough nut to crack, 
and, if the artillery had not dispersed them a good deal in the 
kraal, it would have cost us still more lives than it has.” 

“Yes,” replied Maurice, as he stepped along the terrace; un- 
luckily, a cave to his right attracted his attention and he advanced 
a few steps towardsit. Suddenly four or five rifles were discharged 
from its interior, and with a stifled cry Maurice fell to the ground. 

There was a rush of soldiers to the cave; a tumult mixed with 
shrill cries and savage execrations, and then all was still; and in 
another couple of minutes half-a-dozen grim veterans issued from 
its mouth and quietly wiped their blood-stained bayonets. Mait- 
land had sprung forward in the meanwhile and raised Maurice. 
The wounded man was deadly pale, and a slight froth was oozing 
from his lips. 

‘‘ He’s badly hit, sir, I’m thinking,” said a bluff corporal to his 
officer, as he assisted him to place Maurice in what they deemed 
an easy position. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Maitland ; “ away with you, Donald, and hurry 
up the doctor as quickly as you can. We must get him down 
this confounded place as soon as we can, but the surgeon had better 
see him first.” 

The corporal dashed down to the terrace below him, where he soon 
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found the surgeon busy in the exercise of his duties. The doctor 
responded promptly to the summons; quick as thought he was on 
his knees and tearing open the patrol jacket, cut away the shirt, 
and gazed anxiously into the two small wounds from which the 
blood was slowly oozing. 

“That’s nothing,” he said, pointing to the upper one ; “ but 
there’s trouble in this ! of what nature itis difficult to say, till I’ve 
used the probe ; but it must have hit some of the vital organs. 
We must get him down of course, but if you’re a friend of his, 
Maitland, it’s no use disguising from you that it’s a bad case.” 

“T’ve not known him very long,” replied the other, “ but he’s 
a right good fellow. It’s Enderby, the man who did the famous 
ride from Etshowe, you know. I can’t stay any longer, for I must 
scour the crest of the hill with my skirmishers. He is not in im- 
mediate danger, is he?” 

‘‘No,” replied the doctor ; “‘ he is recovering now from the first 
shock, and curiously enough it’s more that upper wound than the 
lower which has stretched him senseless. He'll soon come to when 
I administer him a stimulant.” 

Maitland had time for no more. ‘Forward, my lads,” he ex- 
claimed, and very soon he and his Highlanders had crowned the 
crest of the hill from whence they could descry their broken foe, 
retreating pell-mell down the narrow and precipitate road that led 
to the plain on the other side. A stretcher party meanwhile bore 
Maurice down to the kraal. A temporary hospital was established 
there, and, aftera table-spoonful or so of brandy had been forced 
down his throat, he opened his eyes, and began slowly to recover 
his senses. 

“Don’t talk—don’t try to talk. You are badly hit, but we’ve 
given these Kafirs an awful dusting. What I want you to dois to 
lie as still as you can. Anything you want just whisper to me as 
shortly as you possibly can.” 

Maurice nodded assent, and then, in tones barely above a whisper, 
murmured— 

“ Charlie Grafton.” 

“T know,” replied the surgeon. “ He’sin the —th Lancers. He 
shall be sent for at once, and no doubt will turn up as soon as he 
can.” 

* Done, doctor, eh ? ” whispered Maurice, interrogatively. 

“ Pooh! Mr. Enderby,” rejoined the surgeon. ‘ Knocked out 
of time for the present, but we shall patch you up, and you'll live 
to drink many a bumper in commemoration of this day’s victory. 
Now swallow this. I want you to sleep and keep as quiet as you 
can till we get you to the waggons.” 

“ All right, doctor!” murmured Maurice, with a faint smile. 
“Tl do my best, but my time has come. Poor Bessie!” and, 
having swallowed the potion the doctor proffered, he fell quietly 
back on the stretcher, and seemed to sleep. 
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Far away in the open plains at the back of the mountain the 
lancers rode hot and fiercely on the track of the flying enemy, 
but their defeat was thorough, and the demoralized Katirs made 
not the slightest attempt to stand; whether the famous robber 
chieftain had fallen or not in the day’s battle, Major Carlton knew 
not, when he recalled his squadrons, their lances red with carnage. 
That Sikukuni was not his prisoner was all he could say positively 
on that point. Slowly the wearied lancers jogged back towards 
the camp, which was already formed in the plain fronting the 
mountain which had been the object of such fierce contention 
during the day, and they had hardly arrived there before a 
messenger from the general made his appearance, with an inti- 
mation that he wished a report sent to him at once of what they 
had done on the other side of the hill. The messenger further 
brought a note for Lieutenant Grafton, which briefly informed 
him that Maurice Enderby was badly wounded and anxious to see 
him, “ so badly,” added the writer, “ that there is not very much 
time to be lost.” 

Charlie was much distressed at the intelligence, and went at 
once to his commanding officer, for leave to ride across to head- 
quarters, as soon as they had got the men camped down for the 
night. : 

*‘ All right, Grafton,” replied the major, “ I’ve got to send one 
of you with this report of our day’s doings to the general. He will 
probably ask you a few questions about what we did. Poor 
Enderby! I hope you will not find him quite so bad as you expect. 
Most promising young fellow that, and I should like to have had 
him one of us.” 

Grafton touched his cap and without further word started on his 
errand. Hehad not seen much of Maurice, it was true, but there 
are circumstances under which a strong friendship springs up in a 
few hours such as might take months in the ordinary course of 
things. The light-hearted dragoon had taken a strange fancy to 
Maurice from the first, and it must be remembered that he had 
heard a great deal of Enderby from his brother, and then there 
was no manner of doubt that Maurice’s sabre had saved his life 
on the occasion of the night attack outside Etshowe. 

“There can be no hope,” he thought; “poor fellow! he must 
have got his death wound I suppose—the doctor would hardly 
have said ‘no time to be lost’ unless it had been pretty well all 
over.” He made his way in the first place to the general's tent 
and gave his report. 

“‘T had some hopes, Mr. Grafton, you might have brought me 
word that you had captured Sikukuni himself; the prisoners say 
he was commanding in person, but I am afraid now he has escaped 
us. However, I am glad to hear that the casualties in your corps 
are slight,” and a nod of farewell told Grafton that he was dismissed, 
and now he was free to go and see Enderby. He soon found the 
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tent to which he had been carried. One of his brother aides-de- 
camp was watching by the bedside and rose as Charlie entered. 

“ Mr. Grafton, I presume. I am very glad you have come, for 
he is very anxious to see you.” 

“Is it so very bad a business ?” asked the lancer in a low tone, 
though not so low but what it caught the quick ears of the 
wounded man. 

“Come here; Charlie,” he said, “yes, I am going surely if 
slowly. The doctor owned as much when he was here some half- 
hour ago, and I can feel myself that it isso. Iam not afraid to 
die, but when I think of my wife and child I am not sure that I 
had any business out here at all. Poor Bessie! she has come so 
far, and even now will be denied the satisfaction of receiving my 
farewell kiss. I don’t know. I got a false start somehow to 
begin with, and then I began to go wrong, and was afraid to trust 
myself amidst all the racing. The work out here kept me 
straight, you see.’ 

“Yes,” interrupted Grafton, as he clasped the dying man’s 
hand, “ we all know how well you’ve done your work too, and are 
proud of you.” 

A smile came over Maurice’s face at the praise of his young 
comrade, and he whispered— 

“ Give me some more of that stuff to drink. I have one favour 
to ask of you; I know it’s granted already if within your power.” 

“You're letting him talk too much,” said the quiet voice of 
the doctor, who had glided noiselessly to the bedside. 

“Tt makes very little difference, doctor,” rejoined Maurice; “a 
few hours more of life are of little consequence. I am ready to 
go, as it must be so,as soon as I have said what I want to Grafton. 
Listen, Charlie: I should think our work here was finished up to- 
day, and that fighting, at all events, is over for the present. I 
want you to go down to Marietzburg and take my last message to 
my wife. Tell her how I died, and that my last thought was of 
her. I made a will before I left England, and your brother is my 
executor and knows all about everything. If you can get leave 
you will do this for me, won’t you, and see poor Bessie off to 
England as well? If I struck a good blow for you that night by 
Etshowe you'll not fail me now.” 

“ I promise you solemnly to do your bidding, Maurice,” replied 
Charlie, as he pressed the dying man’s hand. 

“Good-bye! Good-bye, doctor! Iam choking! It was alla 
false start!” Then came a paroxysm of coughing, the blood 
gushed from his lips, one or two convulsive shivers of the strong 
frame, and Maurice Enderby’s course was run. 

“He was shot through the lungs,” said the doctor, as he rever- 
ently closed the eyes, “and the internal hemorrhage has choked 
and killed him.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


THEY laid poor Maurice to rest, with many of his gallant comrades, 
at the foot of that rocky stronghold which had been the scene of 
such desperate fighting. Maitland, Charlie Grafton, the surgeon, 
and some half-dozen others heard the last few prayers read over 
him, and then they left him to his last sleep in the wild, far-away 
land to which his fate had driven him. 

As the dead man had foreseen, this victory finished up the war 
in that part of Zululand, and Charlie found but little difficulty in 
obtaining a month’s leave, and then, with a sorrowful heart, he 
started on his journey to Marietzburg. 

* Poor Maurice!” he muttered; “ I am bound to do his bidding, 
but pegging one’s way up that hill the other day would have been 
child’s play compared tothis. How I am to tellthe poor little soul 
that she’ll never see her husband again I’m sure I don’t know. 
It’s pretty bad when one has to break trouble to a pal, but it is 
nothing to this! ” 

As far as the lancer’s experience on this point went, the breaking 
to one of his brother-officers that he had smashed the pipe or 
lamed the horse he had borrowed was about as much as he 
could speak to; but ill news travels apace, and, some days before 
Charlie Grafton saw her, Bessie had heard of the capture of Siku- 
kuni's stronghold and knew of the price it had cost her. She was 
stunned by the blow in the first place, but it is astonishing how 
these soft, pliable women steel themselves to bear trouble when it 
comes, and, the tirst shock over, Bessie looked her great trouble 
steadily in the face. There was no more for her to do in this coun- 
try; she was alone in the world once more; no, not quite; there 
was her child, and she must get back to it as quickly as might be. 
She had no idea how she was left with regard to worldly goods ; 
she knew that Maurice had done the best he could for her before 
he left England, and that Mr. Grafton knew all about it. She 
would wait a little longer on the miserable chance that the news 
of Maurice’s death might not be true; but she had little hope ; 
she knew how rarely it was that these sinister rumours were 
contradicted ; a supplementary return of killed and wounded was 
far more common than a slight error with regard to the original 
list ; still, she was there, and whilst a glimmer of hope was left she 
was bound to wait. It was toohard! She had come so far. She 
had nursed him back to life once, and yet she was destined to be 
far away from him when he died, not fated to have the sad satis- 
faction of hearing his farewell and receiving his last kiss. She 
was seated at the window looking out over those rolling plains 
across which, but a few weeks back, she had cantered so blithely 
with. Maurice. She was musing over her short married life and 
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thinking, how, despite its troubles, what a happy time it had been 
to her. The tears welled to her eyes as she thought sadly of her 
present desolation, when the door suddenly opened and a servant 
announced, “ Mr. Grafton.” 

She had never as yet seen Charlie, but of course had heard 
much of him from her husband, and rose at once to welcome him. 
She knew his errand, and he saw, both in her face and by her 
dress, that she did so. It was animmense relief to him and gave 
him courage to plunge in medias res at once. 

“You know why I am here, Mrs. Enderby? The terrible 
tidings have reached you, I can see, though I have ridden both 
fast and far to break them to you myself.” 

“Thank you,” she replied gently, as she sank back in her chair. 

“T was with him to the last,” continued Charlie, “and have 
brought you his last farewell, as I promised I would. ‘ Bid my 
wife good-bye for me,’ he said, ‘and tell her my last thought was 
of. her.’” 

Bessie’s tears flowed fast, and there was a strange huskiness in 
Grafton’s voice as he went on— 

“TI stood by his grave, Mrs. Enderby, and saw the dust fall on 
the staunchest friend I ever had—one who all but gave his life for 
mine. It was hard; the day was over, the battle won, when poor 
Maurice, who was in the front as usual, came across four or five 
Kafirs skulking in a cave. Whether they were scared at finding 
themselves discovered or what, I don’t know; but they all dis- 
charged their guns and killed poor Maurice. It may be some slight 
consolation to you to know that everything was done for him that 
could be done, and that he was spared much suffering.” And here 
Charlie ceased speaking, and Bessie’s sobs alone broke the silence 
of the apartment. 

“Thank you, very much, Mr. Grafton,” she said, as soon as she 
could control her voice. “Leave me by myself, please, for a little, 
to think it all over. I didn’t know till now how fondly I still 
clung to the hope that he might still be alive. I shall see you 
again, of course ?” 

“Yes, I shall be quite at your disposal for the next few days,” 
and so saying, Charlie left the room. 

After the first few hours Bessie once more recovered herself, and 
set herself at once to work to make preparations for her departure. 
She was delayed for some two or three days, in consequence of the 
necessary arrangements for quitting Marietzburg requiring some 
little management, and during that time she never tired of hearing 
Charlie Grafton talk about her lost husband. She heard the story 
of the ride from Etshowe from a man who had all but witnessed it 
himself, and Charlie never wearied of descanting on the good 
qualities of the dead man. 

“He could ride, Mrs. Enderby, and there wasn’t a better swords- 


man in the cavalry brigade.” 
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However, thanks to the lancer’s exertions, they were off for Port 
Durban at last, where, true to his promise, Charlie had determined 
to see Mrs. Enderby safe on board ship, and she was naturally only 
too anxious to leave a land in which she had known such bitter 
sorrow. 

The “ Kangaroo’s” anchor was atrip, the blue peter was flying 
at the fore, and the hoarse cry of “for shore to the gangway ” 
resounded through her decks. 

“‘ Good-bye, Mrs. Enderby,” exclaimed Charlie Grafton. ‘ May 
fair winds and a good voyage be your lot. I have kept it till to- 
day,” he continued, as he placed a small packet in her hand, “ but 
I brought down for you Maurice’s watch, rings, and a few trifles of 
that sort; in fact we kept all we thought you would like to have. 
His sword, and a few of the larger things, have been forwarded to 
my brother; and now I must say good-bye. Remember me to 
Bob.” 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Mr. Grafton; and thank you very much for all the 
care you have taken of me.” 

“ T have only done the very little I could to pay off the great 
debt I owed your husband,” said Charlie, as he pressed her hand. 

“ Now then, look alive for shore,” roared a hoarse voice behind 
them, ‘we shall be moving through the water in another five 
minutes.” Charlie lifted his cap and in another minute was slip- 
ing down the gangway into one of the surf-boats that lay along- 
side. A few minutes more, anda flutter of her handkerchief from 
Bessie as the steamer sped on her homeward voyage, and a wave of 
his cap from young Grafton as the rowers ploughed steadily back 
to the Natal coast, and their adieux were completed. 


* * * * * 


*“ Well, general, I’ve done it,” exclaimed Bob Grafton, with an 
expression of comic despair, as he burst suddenly into the general’s 
sanctuary, regardless of the efforts of the well-trained servitor, who 
vainly endeavoured to announce him. “I don’t want to say a 
word against poor dear Maurice Enderby, but this is just what 
comes of ill-regulated young men who go off to the wars, and leave 
what the Americans would call ‘ loose children’ lying around.” 

‘¢ What on earth do you mean ?” said General Shrewster, as in 
blank astonishment he removed the cigar from his lips. 

“ Just this,” returned Grafton : “ when Mrs. Enderby went off all 
in a hurry to look after her husband, Mrs. Molecombe volunteered 
to take care of the child till she came back. Well, you know what 
a@ woman is, under those circumstances. She swore-in all her 
friends to keep an eye on that boy. There was a perfect syndicate 
of us in the business, and the end of it is sé 

“ That two of that syndicate have settled to become one,” inter- 
posed the general, laughing. ‘ My dear Grafton, I heartily con- 
gratulate you. I’ve seen a good deal of Edith Molecombe lately, 
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and she is a monstrous nice, sensible, ladylike girl, and in a worldly 
point of view, is a very fair match for any man.” 

“Oh! it’s all right,” replied Bob; “don’t think I’ve any mis- 
givings about the matter. The only blessed thing I don’t quite 
understand is, how I came to do it all; you see I never counted 
upon ‘ plunging’ in that way.” 

“TI dare say not. I fancy there are a good many fellows who 
don’t make up their minds till quite the last moment. A hot 
flirtation is like a good thing to hounds. You take fences you 
would not look at it in cold blood. However, I’ve nothing but 
congratulations for you. Have you any news of Mrs. Enderby ?” 

“Yes; I had a letter from Charlie only the other day, and she 
may be here any moment. He saw her off from Port Durban and 
it’s a mere question whether the “ Kangaroo ” or the mail steamer 
goes the fastest.” 

‘ She’ll be made a great fuss with here,” said Shrewster quietly, 
“when she does arrive. The feeling about poor Enderby is very 
strong. Tunnleton is very proud of his exploits in Zululand, and 
there is an idea that he was dealt rather hardly with about his 
Tunnleton doings. Poor fellow! I’m afraid my advice had some- 
thing to say to sending him out to his doom.” 

“‘That’s nonsense, general,” replied Grafton ; “as far as that goes, 
I had also something to saytoit. But what wastobedone? The 
man had madea false start in life. He was always fretting in his 
clerical harness, and the gossip here stung him to madness. Had 
he been spared, poor fellow, he would have made his mark in his 
new profession. Charlie’s letter is full of his praises, and I fancy 
the men out there thought very highly of him, and that, had he 
lived, there would have been very little doubt about his obtaining 
the commission he desired.” 

“* And when does your brother think of coming home ? ” asked 
the general. 

“* When this cruel war is over, as the song says,” laughed Bob. 
“I’ve a sort of hazy idea that it never is quite over in those parts. 
They are always on the simmer, like a pot aw feu, and boil over 
at periodical intervals.” 

As General Shrewster had predicted, Bessie’s friends showed 
strong sympathy for her in her trouble, and the Molecombes in- 
sisted upon her making her home with them till, as Edith said, 
“she had time to look round,” and Bessie willingly consented. 

“T have,” she said, smiling, “ some business matters to talk over 
with Mr. Grafton, and I should think there is no place where Iam 
more likely to come across him than here.” 

“Perhaps not,” rejoined Edith demurely, “he zs here a good 
deal.” 

“ Besides,” continued Bessie, “ I shall most probably settle in 
Tunnleton. I have a great many friends here, and I think can 
manage with my slender income.” 
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But a letter from John Madingley very soon removed any fears 
Mrs. Enderby might entertain regarding ways and means, for Uncle 
John, who had read of Maurice’s exploits with the greatest pride, 
and who had felt most sincerely grieved at his untimely end, pro- 
mised at once to make her a suitable allowance and to provide for 


her at his death. 


“T don’t ask you,” he wrote, “to make your home with me, 
because it would be a dullish life for a girl like you to be buried 
in the country with an old fogey whose sole visitors are a few other 
old gentlemen of his own standing, but I hope you'll pay mea 
visit every summer and stay just as long as it pleases you. 
Shrewster will tell you that I was only waiting for what, alas! 
was never to be, namely, to see your poor husband gazetted into 
the army, to allow him a moderate income, and this, my dear 
Bessie, will at once be extended to you. And now, may God 


bless and comfort you in your sorrow. 
“Ever your affectionate uncle, 


“* JOHN MADINGLEY.” 
‘“‘ It is very kind of him,” said Bessie; ‘ everybody is very kind 


to me. Ah, Maurice, my dear, if you could but have lived to 
share it all with me!” 


THE END. 

















SOCIAL ECHOES. 
By MRS. HUMPHRY. 





| cinerea as we all were to escape from town two months 
ago, it is quite as delightful to return to our homes again, and 
proceed to settle down for the winter. If the prospect of more 
abundant fogs, and thicker ones to boot, than ever, somewhat q 
daunts us, we soon forget anticipated ills in the present pleasure | 
of meeting friends again, comparing our experiences while in t 
villeggiatura, and looking round us with keenest relish of en- | 
joyment at the various entertainments which London so generously 
offers. The only trouble of choice lies in selecting where to 
begin. Quite a crowd of new plays await the attention of lovers 
of the drama. If we wish to see what an earthquake is really like, 
without any desire to participate in its effects, we can gain our 
object by a visit to Drury Lane Theatre, where Mr. Augustus 
Harris has provided us with one in “ Pleasure,” regardless of ex- 
pense. There, too, we may enjoy the festive sight of the “ battle 
of flowers,” of which we have heard and read so much. Beautiful 
Mary Anderson will attract us all in crowds to the theatre to see 
her in her double réle in “The Winter’s Tale.” Those who love 
a hearty laugh will go and see “The Barrister” at the Comedy, 
one of those plays that delight discriminating audiences as much i 
by the ingenuity and dexterity of their construction as by the 
genuine character of their fun. It is pleasant to record that this 
very successful play is by English authors, who have borrowed no- 
thing from any foreign source, though there have been the usuai 
good-natured attempts to trace this incident or that to some German 
or French farce. Mr. G. Manville Fenn and Mr. J. H. Darnley 
have triumphed in the use of home materials only, and may there- 
fore be doubly and warmly congratulated upon their success. 

A large part of the enjoyment of such plays as “ The Barrister ” 
is due to that subtle contagion of mirth which has never yet been 
analyzed nor satisfactorily explained. While we laugh ourselves, 
the laughter of others, taking all sorts of curious shapes and 
sounds, surrounds us and heightens our own. The remarkable if 
contortions in which some of our neighbours indulge during their if 
paroxysms of mirth and the extraordinary gurgles, crowings, or 8 
writhing silence of others form in themselves an amusement i 
which would be alone irresistible food for laughter. Every 
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one must have observed this when seeing such plays as 
“Dandy Dick” (now established temporarily at Mr. Toole’s 
theatre), and more especially when Mrs. John Wood is on the 
scene. There is one particular moment when this lady says not a 
word, but looks as she only can look; and the expressive glance 
fairly convulses the house. The veriest cynic must laugh at the 
laughter of others, even if it be beyond his dignity, or beneath 
it, to laugh at the delicious comedy itself. 

Though “ Loyal Love” is over, those who love to see beauty 
adorn the stage are all hoping that Mrs. Brown Potter may re- 
appear in some play better suited not only to her style but toa 
London audience. “The Pointsman,” at the Olympic, gives 
Mr. Willard yet another opportunity of proving what a finished 
artist he is. In every detail of his present part he shows what 
careful study he gives to the elaboration of his performance, the 
result being that the audience hang upon his looks, words, and 
actions with an absorbed attention, which is the most flattering 
tribute they could pay to the art of the actor. 

With the “ Blue Bells of Scotland” ringing under the guidance 
of Miss Harriett Jay and Mr. Robert Buchanan at the Novelty 
Theatre, their harmonies heightened by the presence of pretty 
Miss Fortescue ; and the “ Bells of Haslemere” musically drawing 
half London to the Adelphi, we have no lack of “ picturesque 
comedy ” and the melodrama which Mr. Terriss so artistically and 
skilfully raises to the level of educated appreciation. 

On the whole, the London theatres just now offer a varied and 
pleasant menu to the palate dramatic, and he who can find 
nothing to attract him in the large assortment of dishes daily 
advertised must be an impossible person indeed. 

How many playgoers of to-day are aware that Mr. Chippendale 
—who in his day was perhaps the best Sir Peter Teazle who ever 
trod the boards—is still in the land ofthe living? Such, however, 
is the pleasing fact; and one Sunday, not long ago, the veteran 
actor completed his 86th year and spent the afternoon and 
evening surrounded by a small party of his friends and admirers 
in the quaint old house at Camberwell, which knows his popular 
wife—who is about to accompany Mr. Irving on his American 
tour—as its mistress. Mr. Chippendale is in excellent health, 
considering his great age, and on this occasion was in the highest 
spirits. His years have brought him deafness and some loss of 
brain power ; but his recollection of men and scenes of olden days 
is still bright and accurate, and his choice and witty descriptions 
of them were a delight to his visitors. 

Professor Crocker’s educated horses at the Avenue Theatre form 
a most amusing entertainment, and a very interesting one to the 
lovers of the noble animal. That a horse can distinguish colours 
seems like a new discovery, and their firing off a gun is regarded 
by some persons as the most astonishing part of a very surprising 
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performance. The Court scene, in which a donkey is the judge, is 
a very comical one. 

Who has not enjoyed the delightful novels of Miss Dora 
Russell, whose skill in delineating character is rivalled by her 
felicity of diction, and whose heroines behave like well-bred gen- 
tlewomen throughout the wonderful variety of incidents through 
which the authoress’ powerful imagination carries them and her 
readers? All who have read her “ Footprints in the Snow,” one 
of the cleverest novels ever written, will be glad to see the 
announcement of another book from her pen, entitled “ Hidden 
in My Heart.” I often think that we omnivorous readers of 
books are not half grateful enough to those who supply us with 
the really good fiction that delights our leisure. Is there any 
amusement in the whole world worth comparing with that of 
reading ? Yet we calmly accept all the abundance that is poured 
out before us, lightly blame and sparsely praise while we 
seldom indeed think of wafting a grateful thought to the writer 
who has charmed us with a fascinating story. What should we do 
without books? Life would be but a shady place to some of us 
if we could not turn our thoughts into the pleasant pasturage of 
fiction every now and then. Some one has said that no man can 
say his days are hard if his evenings are good. How many even- 
ings are made delightful by books? The day’s work is brightened 
by the anticipation of the hour or two to be spent with a favourite 
author when the lamps are lighted and the world shut out. The 
greatest deprivation to those who have lost their sight must be 
the loss of books. To be read to is well enough, but it is never 
quite the same as reading to oneself. We linger over a particular 
passage, read on a few pages, and revert again to the lines that have 
struck us as containing a truth never clothed in language for us 
before, though it may have hovered almost intangibly about our 
consciousness. We ponder it deeply, and it sinks into the mind, 
to influence it, may be, for ever. If we are only read to, it is 
different. We think, “There is a beautiful thought there,” but as 
the reader calmly proceeds on his way, we are carried from it 
and pass it by almost unknowing. 

And again, what reader knows exactly how to skip in accordance 
with the taste of those towhom he reads? There are some books 
of which one would not willingly miss a line. There are others 
the perusal of which is quite a saltatory exercise for the mind, a 
series of gymnastic performances for the attention. Who could 
ever “skip with me and skip as I,” to paraphrase the poet’s in- 
vitation to the thirsty fly? No one, surely. Grateful, indeed, 
we ought to be who can enjoy the rare delights of literature through 
the eye, instead of only through the ear. 
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“MY TEARS FLOW FAST.” 


My tears flow fast, and yet my heart is burning. 
So many tears should drown love’s ardent flame ; 
Or else my flaming heart should dry my tears. 


In spite of that my poor heart burns, and tears flow on the same. 


Come, place thy cool hand on my burning brow, 


Come, kiss these eyes that ever search for thee. 


Oh, soothe me, sweet, sing me a little song to lull my pain! 


Thy gentle voice alone can still my heart, and make all evil flee. 


JOSEPH FORSTER. 








